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THE GOSSNER MISSION IN INDIA 


Its Situation Described by Director J. Stosch 


[Released by the National Lutheran Council] 


THERE ARE at present in our field in 
Chota-Nagpur and Assam the following 
missionaries: four married couples— 
Kerschis, Schulze, Dr. Wolff, Klimkeit; also 
Missionary Radsick and daughter, who is 
assisting in the work among the women; 
and four sisters—A. Fritz, A. Diller, H. 
Schmidt, J. Storim. If Missionary John, 
who is pensioned, and I are counted, there 
are a total of sixteen German missionaries 
on the field at present as against eighty 
before the war. 

As is no doubt known by our American 
friends, the German missionaries were 
compelled to leave the field altogether in 
the World War in 1915. After a period of 
uncertainty the Lutheran Church in Chota- 
Nagpur and Assam declared itself autono- 
mous, because this was the only way in 
which it could maintain its Lutheran con- 
fession. The Lutherans of America then 
supported the work financially and loaned 
a number of American missionaries for 
the time being to direct it. From the be- 
ginning of 1925 the German missionaries 
assumed the work again. 

From March to September 1937, espe- 
cially, they experienced great difficulties, 
because in these months the amount of 
money that could be sent from Germany 
was entirely insufficient. At the close of 
1937 the exchange regulations of Germany 
forbade the sending of any more money to 
the Gossner Mission. Although the hope 
is not yet abandoned that permission to 
forward money will yet be granted, there 
is no definite prospect that this will be 
the case. One thing is certain, the Gossner 
Mission has not received any money from 
Germany in 1938. If we had not received 
$1,000 in December and again in February 
from America, the need would be unbear- 
able. 

Local Self-support 


There is much that still can be accom- 
plished in the way of financial independ- 
ence of this church. All the sources of sup- 
port have not been discovered. The con- 
gregations can give more than they do 
now. We shall do our best to urge them 
to do more and will quicken their sense 
of responsibility not to look for help from 
without until they themselves have done 
everything within their power. The im- 
mediate goal in this program is to work 
for the independence of each congrega- 
tion. Every individual congregation must 
learn to take care of its own needs, keep 
its buildings in repair and pay the salaries 
of its pastors and catechists. When this 
goal is accomplished, the next step will be 
to have the congregations assume a part 
of the administrative cost of the entire 
church in Chota-Nagpur. We cannot un- 
dertake this second step now. For this 
reason we request that the help granted 
by America shall be designated for the en- 
tire work of the church. It concerns one 
of the most successful mission undertak- 
ings with about 140,000 Christians, which 
affords great possibilities for further ex- 
tension. 


The present situation in which the Ger- 
man work here in Chota-Nagpur is greatly 
endangered, makes it necessary to consider 
the various possibilities which will arise 
when the direction of this church is no 
longer possible by German missionaries. 
There are three possibilities. 


Native Autonomy Undeveloped 

1. First, to entrust everything to the 
native church. One might say the Indian 
Lutheran Christians must: now demon- 
strate what they have learned; they must 
direct the church themselves. Those who 
know the church say this would mean the 
end and the downfall of the church. The 
Lutheran character of the church would 
be in great danger on account of syncret- 
ism which is represented here in our ter- 
ritory by the Christian Sadhus. These 
Sadhus add their Hinduistic ideas to the 
Christian truth and constitute, more or 
less, an Indian “Gnosis.” Who prevents 
their entrance into the Lutheran Church 
and who protects the church against this 
“Gnosis”? The missionaries do this. The 
Indians have a remarkable weakness over 
against the ideal of holiness of these 
Sadhus, which originates from the Indian 
spirit. It concerns a movement which Paul 
designates in Colossians 2: 23 as will-wor- 
ship. At a time when the nationalism is 
at its peak the slogan “Indianize Chris- 
tianity” is very attractive, even for those 
of our Christians who have gone through 
the high school. Here the Lutheran mis- 
sionaries must be the watchmen of Lu- 
theran truth, and it is absolutely necessary 
that they train the future pastors and 
through the annual courses in doctrine 
ground those now in the pastoral office 
in the Christian doctrine again and again. 

In regard to the business administration 
there is certain to be failure also. It was 
previously noted that the congregations 
are still in the first stages of self-support. 
Before the first step is completed and the 
second step is begun, missionaries must 
be in charge. Missionaries are necessary 
in order to strengthen the congregations 
and lead them in the way of independence 
and autonomy. If they were to leave 
Chota-Nagpur now, there are unwhole- 
some elements which would seek to gain 
control of the church field and of the small 
church properties which now support the 
pastors. Similar experiences during and 
after the war indicate this without any 
doubt. 

Poverty a Barrier 

In considering the question of the com- 
plete independence of the Lutheran Church 
in Chota-Nagpur, it dare not be forgotten 
that the Lutheran Church here in Chota- 
Nagpur which is not endowed with many 
earthly goods and with much worldly in- 
fluence is located beside two other Chris- 
tian churches—the Roman Catholic Jesuits 
and the Anglican. Neither of these 
churches suffered on account of the World 
War. They have a strong administration 
and a sufficient number of missionaries. It 
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would be rather a presumption if, in view 
of this situation, assistance by way of 
missionaries and financial help, which are 
so necessary now, were to be withdrawn. 

2. The second possibility which may be 
suggested is annexation of the Lutheran 
Church here to the Anglican. It would 
have to be in the nature of a union of the 
churches. Those who know the conditions 
here have not the least doubt that that 
would mean the coalescence of the Lu- 
theran Church into the Anglican. As soon 
as the Lutheran missionaries would leave, 
the Lutheran Church in Chota-Nagpur 
would in principle be no more. The next 
generation would know nothing of Lu- 
theranism. Although this outcome is clear 
to me, I would personally rather see the 
union of the Lutheran Church with the 
Anglican Church than the deterioration 
and chaos which is indicated in No. 1. It 
is very significant, however, that our Lu- 
theran people here do not want to consider 
a merger with the Anglican Church in any 
case. I am amazed again and again at the 
independence with which this transition 
into the Anglican Church is declined. If 
they were confronted with the alternative 
of becoming entirely independent without 
any help from without or of uniting with 
the Anglican Church, our congregations 
would surely choose the former, even 
though they do not know what the results 
would be. 


German Funds Unavailable 


3. The Lutheran World Convention has 
declared itself in favor of the preserva- 
tion of the Lutheran confession of this 
church and has made arrangements, at a 
time when it is impossible to secure the 
necessary funds from Germany for the 
Lutheran Church in Chota-Nagpur, to 
have help come from the American group 
of the Lutheran World Convention. It is 
quite possible that affairs will develop in 
such a way that the Lutheran World Con- 
vention will have to take another step if 
it desires to save the Lutheran Church in 
Chota-Nagpur. To be overcome by events 
is never good. There is still time to con- 
sider this matter. 

How much time we do not know. For 
this reason the possibility ought to be 
seriously considered that the German mis- 
sionaries will have to leave Chota-Nagpur 
or that their number will become so small 
that they must seek help from America. 
Would the American Lutherans then be 
ready, in addition to the financial support, 
to offer such help as it did in the decade 
after the war and again send American 
missionaries to the church in Chota- 
Nagpur? Would the Lutherans of Amer- 
ica in an extreme emergency be prepared 
to undertake the care of the church here 
entirely? All these things must be con- 
sidered now before it is too late. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


THE CHURCH AND THE SEMINARIES 


By Pror. T. A. KANTONEN, Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio 


AMONG THE educational activities of the Church there is 
none that is of more direct and vital importance than the 
work done by the theological seminaries. The life and growth 
of the Church depend upon the ministry of the Word, and 
it is the business of the seminaries to furnish this ministry. 
Our seminaries are keenly aware of their responsibility in 
this respect. The following official definition of objective by 
one of them is representative: “The specific aim of the school 
is to train faithful and competent ministers of the Word of 
God, who shall be able to proclaim and uphold the evan- 
gelical faith with effectiveness and spiritual power.” 

On the whole, in comparison with the schools of other 
denominations, our seminaries appear to have served their 
function with considerable success. The recent four-volume 
survey entitled “The Education of American Ministers” gives 
us credit for having maintained a definite educational policy 
and for having both the best correlation of college and sem- 
inary training and the highest percentage of ministers who 
are both college and seminary graduates. On the other hand, 
particularly when compared with the large non-denomina- 
tional seminaries, we do not in all cases measure up to pro- 
posed standards with regard to physical equipment, mone- 
tary resources, and technicalities of various kinds. The fact 
is, however, that the standard for evaluating the work of a 
theological seminary cannot be determined by any external 
observation, nor does it necessarily grow out of conformity 
with what others are doing. The seminary must be judged 
in the light of its own specific and avowed purpose, and the 
final judge in this matter can be none other than the Church. 


A Progressive Program 

Our United Lutheran Church has shown a vigorous inter- 
est in her seminaries, with the definite purpose of making 
them more effective instruments in the integration and ex- 
pansion of her work. The program adopted by the Philadel- 
phia Convention with reference to the Church’s arrange- 
ments for the training of ministers and teachers represents 
wholesome self-criticism coupled with a distinctly progres- 
sive outlook in the light of the long-range objectives of the 
whole Church. While many difficult problems remain to be 
solved before the thorough-going reconstruction implied in 
this program can be carried out, the Church in the Colum- 
bus Convention directed the Board of Education “to con- 
tinue to work with synods and seminaries in the furtherance 
of the program.” Other current problems relating to the 
seminaries, to which the Church through the Board of Edu- 
cation has recently given special attention, are beneficiary 
ministerial education and the place of evangelism in our 
theological training. 

In the relation between the Church and her seminaries 
there appear at the present moment two pivotal needs which 
must be faced squarely and met intelligently if the best in- 
terests of the Church are to be served. One of these is the 
need of getting more men to study for the ministry. Within 
the past few years the enrollment in our seminaries has 
shown an alarming drop. While 123 men were graduated 
from our seminaries in 1933, and 134 in 1934, the figures for 
1936 and 1937 were 98 and 100. This year the number will 
perhaps be a little higher than last, for on November 1 there 
were 115 seniors in the seminaries. But the prospective in- 
crease will apparently stop there, for we have at present 
only 81 middlers and 87 juniors in our seminaries, and the 
number of pre-theological students in the colleges, as in- 
dicated by ministerial aid figures, is decreasing. There are 
good-sized synods which have no men at all in training for 
the ministry. With about eighty ministers being removed 


each year by death and retirement, we cannot at the present 
rate even maintain the status quo, to say nothing of ex- 
pansion. 

Effect of the Depression 

During the depression years the congregations tended to 
follow a policy of retrenchment, and there was ministerial, 
as well as general, unemployment. Little encouragement 
was afforded to young men who were considering the min- 
istry as a life task. On the contrary, the opinion was ex- 
pressed frequently that the ministry was already over-sup- 
plied. The fact is, however, that the ministerial unemploy- 
ment of the past few years has not represented over-pro- 
duction of ministers. According to the most recent figures 
available, thirty-two of our synods having 111 unemployed 
and employable ministers also had 107 vacant parishes. The 
unemployment situation, then, seems to call for improved 
methods of distribution rather than a check on production. 
Actually, with all our plans for promotion and extension, 
we are facing today an acute’ shortage of ministers. 

The problem of decreased enrollment, common to Prot- 
estant seminaries at present, has led the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools to discuss the feasibility of co- 
operative methods of “recruiting” students. In its latest 
meeting this association considered, among other plans, even 
the suggestion whether the Church of Christ should not 
adopt frankly the policy which the nation follows in regard 
to students at West Point and Annapolis, i. e., assume all 
of the student’s expenses and even pay him a salary. In 
return the theolog, like the cadet, would dedicate himself 
completely to the service of the subsidizing institution and 
give up all prospects of lucrative opportunities elsewhere. 
This suggestion, of course, is extreme and is based upon an 
untenable analogy. Yet the Church cannot dismiss with 
pious rationalization the obvious fact that it is the financial 
factor, both in the form of the cost of education and the 
prospect of low salaries when it is completed, that is deter- 
ring many high-grade young men from giving themselves to 
the ministry. Our Church prefers to handle the business of 
financial aid to ministerial students by means of loans pay- 
able in the form of service upon ordination. There is rea- 
son at present to strengthen rather than weaken this tangible 
type of encouragement. 


Proper Selection Vital 

The need of men, however, should not blind the Church 
to another and fully as important need, that of a proper 
selection of men. A subsidizing policy, no matter how neces- 
sary it may be, always carries with it the danger, to use the 
words of President Barstow of Hartford, “that the economic 
cushions of seminary life may attract men of uncertain qual- 
ities, or men without strong conviction, who welcome the 
opportunity to spend a few congenial years in comparative 
security, while waiting for something important to turn up, 
or simply because they haven’t any more urgent ideas as to 
what they should pursue by way of life investment.” The 
Church cannot afford to speed up the production of min- 
isters in such a way that quality must be sacrificed to quan- 
tity. The kind of men that represent the Church and serve 
her pulpits was never a more important issue than it is to- 
day. There is no place for the loafer or the parasite. The 
qualities particularly needed are a living spirituality, a 
willingness to work hard and faithfully, a capacity for deal- 
ing intelligently and sympathetically with human problems, 
abilty to co-operate, and unquestioned moral character.: The 
modern saint, it has been said, has to combine holiness with 
hustling. Such a combination, rightly understood, is more 
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than the oft-derided American “activism.” It means a heroic 
and prophetic type of ministry, men whose words do not 
scintillate but stab, men who do not conduct certain per- 
formances but lead people to certain decisions, men who are 
good soldiers and campaigners for Christ. 

If a man does not have the makings of this kind of min- 
ister, the seminary cannot make him into one. We must do 
the best we can with the material we get. The good of the 
Church, however, demands a closer co-operation between 
the synods and the seminaries in the matter of selecting 
ministerial students. When the synod selects and finances a 
pre-theological student without giving the seminary any 
opportunity to pass judgment on his qualifications, that stu- 
dent comes to the seminary already representing a synodical 
investment but often quite an uncertain one. In the atmos- 
phere of the seminary, with its friendly person-to-person 
contacts between the faculty and the students, and with its 
spirit of Christian fellowship, it is much more difficult to 
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drop an inferior student than in the more ruthless and 
businesslike atmosphere of a university. The tendency is to 
keep carrying a man along, forgiving his weaknesses, per- 
haps rationalizing that the Lord has seen fit to bless the 
ministry of this or that brother of whom the professors had 
despaired. Such procedure will not improve the general 
tone of our clergy. A weeding-out process is required, be- 
ginning early and prosecuted vigorously through intelligent 
and alert co-operation between the Church and her sem- 
inaries. This necessitates all the more emphasis upon the 
recruiting program, for it must bear the additional strain 
of greater discrimination. 

The seminaries have other needs, such as the perennial 
one of improved methods of training, but the most urgent 
ones at this moment are the need for men and the need for 
a better selection of men. To meet these needs the sem- 
inaries must have the prayers, the good will, and the active 
assistance of the whole Church. 


SOCIAL EFFECTS OF CHRISTIANITY-II 


From Slavery in Ignorance to Liberty and Culture 
From Closely Binding Communal Ties to Individuality 


By Dr. J. E. GRAEFE, Missionary in India 


Ir 1s most necessary, therefore, that a Christian Church, 
as it sends forth its missionaries into a non-Christian culture, 
have a very clear and definite idea of what the term “Chris- 
tian” means. For the Gospel of Jesus Christ is not senti- 
mentality; that is a kind of humanism which bears the name 
of “Christian” but which has little or no real Christian con- 
viction behind it. Such a humanism is what opponents of 
Christian missions, men such as Gandhi of India in recent 
years, would have it be. There are those in the West who 
agree with him. Nor is this Gospel an opiate lulling men to 
acquiesce in social conditions as they are. When the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ is rightly set forth and given to a people and 
not dribbled down to them through the mouths of a priest- 
hood that claims to represent God, nor diluted into a senti- 
mental morality of pious platitudes,—that is, when the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ is really given to a people,—it is “dyna- 
mite,” or, as Paul says, “the power of God.” It is bound to 
effect mighty changes. It is bound to upset iron-clad social 
systems,—like that of “caste” in India, and even turn men 
against their nearest and dearest relatives. It is bound to 
instil into men’s hearts a consciousness of the dignity of 
human personality, of self-respect and of individual rights. 

There will inevitably result that which Luther called “the 
liberty of the Christian man,” “the servant of none and yet 
the servant of all.” It is no wonder that missionaries are 
sometimes opposed by Western imperialists who say, “If 
these Christian missionaries and their Gospel are kept out 
of a country, then the people will not be stirred up with ideas 
of their dignity. They will be kept in ignorance and be sub- 
servient.” 

That there is a type of “Christian” mission which does 
not do this is true. It is a well-known fact that there are 
Christian missions which produce practically no social effects 
at all. The Roman Catholic Church is probably the most 
notorious sinner in this respect although various Protestant 
bodies, including the Lutheran, have been, and even now are, 
in some instances, guilty. South America and Mexico are 
outstanding examples. Can one say they were Christianized? 
The churches are there, the machinery of Christianity is 
there, but socially, and one may say spiritually, there has 
been little change. The conversion was, to use Stanley 
Jones’ expression, merely “a horizontal change,” the shifting 
from one set of superstitious beliefs to another, held equally 


superstitiously. The social order was left practically intact. 
The masses remain in ignorance; promiscuous superstitions 
not at all in accord with the mind of Christ remain and are 
even, in some cases, degraded into worse forms. There is 
merely a change of gods and, one might add, of goddesses, 
for the Virgin Mary makes an excellent substitute for what 
we know in India as a “devata.” As we see it in India the 
adherents of this brand of so-called Christianity have the 
same sort of idolatrous processions, very similar sorts of 
customs, as do non-Christians. Superstitious dependence on 
one priest is substituted for that on another and both are 
human creatures. 


Friendly to Castes 


Even caste is allowed and catered to by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in India; in fact, the Roman Catholic Church 
has within itself a kind of caste morality. What is right for 
the priest is not right for the laity, and marriage is right for 
the laity but not for the priest. The whole hierarchical order 
seems modeled along the lines of a caste system. It is no 
wonder that the Indian outcaste leader, Dr. Ambedkar, seek- 
ing a strong organization to which to lead his people and 
admiring that of the Roman Catholics, when he went to see 
the Pope and placed the objection of “caste tolerance” be- 
fore him, was disappointed. He will not substitute the op- 
pression of one caste system for that of another, yet he seeks 
the strength which appears in Roman Catholicism and which 
Protestantism, relying upon individual conviction and faith 
bound together in a communion of fellowship, does not seem 
to have. The strength in weakness of true Christianity has 
not been appreciated by him yet. But “horizontal conver- 
sion” is not confined to Roman Catholics only. Any Chris- 
tian mission that places emphasis on largeness of numbers 
of converts, or is willing to compromise for the sake of “mass 
conversions,” or that resorts to proselytization, is subject to 
it. Social and spiritual effects are not only nil but even 
worse. Such a change seems to involve a kind of prostitu- 
tion of character. Somewhat along the same lines and in- 
volving a similar prostitution is the introduction of Western 
tastes, be they strong drink, cheap clothes, trinkets, trashy 
moving pictures, or otherwise. 

Social organization is exceedingly sensitive the world over. 
Any disruption in an established order causes excitement, 
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resentment and opposition. This is particularly so in the 
closely knit life of the 800,000 villages of India, in the tribal 
life of Africa, or in China or any other people. There is little 
of that cosmopolitanism, almost irresponsible freedom and, 
one might say, woeful isolation which one finds in the large 
cities of America in any part of the non-Christian world. 
Society, particularly in the Orient, is a homogeneous or- 
ganism. 

Yet the term “Christian” as the power of God socially 
seems to imply, has in its very nature the character of “indi- 
vidual.” Christianity is first and foremost a matter of the 
inner conviction of individuals. In the West this has often 
been compromised. There are those who would put national 
considerations first. There are those who would put the 
“church” as an organization first. Neither can be done. 
Again, in the West there was, for a time, a type of Chris- 
tianity which placed the first emphasis on the social, and 
preached a social gospel. Perhaps that was needed, for no 
doubt individualism can be over-emphasized so as to become 
selfish and unchristian. Certainly Christianity must work 
itself out from the individual to society, for he who does not 
love his brother certainly does not know the Christian God. 
On the other hand it is the very genius of the Gospel of 
Christ as the power of God to direct itself first to the in- 
dividual; and social change is effect, not cause. Like those 
who followed Christ because of the miracles which they 
wanted to see, basing their faith on miracles and whom Christ 
never deigned to please, so those who would see first a per- 
fect Christian social order and then have unchristian indi- 
viduals molded in that atmosphere, will not have their desire. 


Conversion Breaks Ties 

As missionaries work in a non-Christian social order they 
soon find that the separation of individuals from their com- 
munal relationships is exceedingly painful and often results 
in either persecution or disastrous isolation. Relatives may 
go even to the lengths of trying to poison any members of a 
family who become Christians. In our India Mission one 
has only to point to men such as Mr. E. Sambayya, once a 
Brahmin student of the Andhra Christian College and now 
a secretary of the India Christian Students’ Union; or to 
Mr. Paul Narayana, the flaming Christian passion in the city 
of Rajahmundry; or to the late Gonuguntla Seshayya of 
Yedanapudi, to realize the difficulties involved. 

Such dangers tend to cause the foreign missionary to en- 
courage people to come into the church in groups. Mass 
movements obviate not only the danger to life but also make 
easy such matters as the arrangement of marriages. Mass 
movements also look well in mission reports. But they often 
lead to a feeling of success which is entirely unwarranted. 
The difficulty in this direction is that although many indi- 
viduals in a group may accept Christ, even sincerely, they 
still will be bound in an established social relationship many 
of whose aspects will be decidedly unchristian and the total 
social structure may be impervious to Christianization. The 
result is bound to be that, instead of a Christianizing of the 
old order, there will be rather an unchristianizing of the 
nucleus of the Church already existing. Unless the masses 
are dealt with individually, one by one, and Christianity be- 
comes a matter of individual conviction and loyalty to the 
“living Christ” there is little dynamic power either socially 
or otherwise. Missions usually fully realize the danger but 
very often it is the church of the home base that does not 
rise to the crisis of training workers in sufficiently large 
numbers to handle properly the great influx. In such a sit- 
uation it is rarely indeed that even the most intensive work 
will greatly influence the first generation Christians, but in 
the second and third generations there will develop Chris- 
tian characters equally outstanding as in purely individual 
work. Countless individuals in our India Mission, such as 
the Rev. E. Prakasam and Mrs. B. Minakshi, are ample evi- 
dence of this fact. 
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Besides this principle of working through the “individual” 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ as the power of God has another 
peculiar manner of working in a non-Christian social order. 
This peculiarity also seems inherent in the very nature of 
the Gospel,—often over-riding and bursting through the 
best laid plans and methods of even Christian missionaries 
themselves. It seems inherent in this Gospel to begin its 
work at the very bottom of society and from thence work 
upward. Christ, rejected by the religious and social leaders 
of His time and environment, turned to the dregs of society 
and started His movement there. In the Graeco-Roman 
social structure Christianity proceeded along the same lines 
and social and political leaders, such as Celsus, were scan- 
dalized. Christianity became notorious because so many of 
its adherents had come from among the thieves, the crim- 
inal classes and the slaves. The leaders apparently saw 
much in Christianity which appealed to them, but could not 
tolerate its manner of working. 


Caste and Christ 


At times missionaries have adopted the opposite pro- 
cedure. Such may be seen in the case of modern missions 
in India. In the early days, over a century ago, missionary 
efforts were devoted largely to attempting to influence the 
intelligentsia, the traditional leaders of Indian society. Duff 
in Calcutta, Noble in Masulipatam, Wilson in Bombay, others 
in other sections of India and even, in a measure, the leaders 
of the Danish-Halle Lutheran Mission in South India, were 
working largely along the same lines. In all these centers 
small groups of Christians developed from among the 
Brahmins and higher classes. Caste feeling and custom were 
respected to a greater or lesser degree. But it became ap- 
parent that “caste” and “Christ” could not fellowship to- 
gether, especially when the outcastes began knocking at the 
doors of the church and saying, “Are we excluded? Has 
Christ no message for us?” Missionaries could not but 
listen. But with the acceptance of the outcastes and lower 
castes the members of the leading classes began to stand afar 
off. They felt repulsed. Again we see the condition “this 
man eats with publicans and sinners” and therefore decent 
people must dissociate themselves from Him. But the 
Rubicon had been crossed, social barriers had been broken 
and there was no turning back. Missionaries set themselves 
to carrying out the program of Christ,—preaching the Gospel 
to the poor, proclaiming release to those who were socially 
and economically captives, restoring sight not only to the 
physically but intellectually, morally and religiously blind 
and setting at liberty the down-trodden and exploited. In 
India the Magna Charta age of the Christian Church began 
when missionaries turned their attention to the underpriv- 
ileged. The church has grown by leaps and bounds ever 
since. Socially what has been the result? In many respects 
it has meant the complete overturning of society. In India 
today some of the finest leaders are from among those who 
once were known as outcastes. This is true in every field,— 
law, medicine, education, politics and religion. There was a 
time when a college in India feared to even admit a student 
from the outcaste classes. 

Whence comes much of the opposition to the work of 
Christian missions today? Who are particularly interested 
in spreading propaganda at the source from which the mis- 
sion enterprise goes forth? Just as Celsus had an axe to 
grind so have the privileged classes in India and other non- 
Christian countries. They would retain the old order,—with 
the masses kept in ignorance and subservience, without 
knowledge or voice to assert their rights. They would ad- 
voeate the old traditional religion which instils the philos- 
ophy of life that existence and suffering are synonymous, 
that there is no hope and that every man must submit and 
accept the place in life in which he was born. Almost with- 
out exception the Indians who gain space in American news- 
papers today are from among the privileged classes. 
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THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Sixth Meeting for the Biennium Reported for “The Lutheran” 
by Secretary W. H. Greever, D.D. 


THE SIXTH MEETING of the Executive Board for the current 
biennium was held in Philadelphia, Pa., April 7, 1938. Dr. 
John L. Zimmerman and Dr. H. W. A. Hanson were excused 
as the only absentees. 

The morning devotions were conducted by Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, and the afternoon devotions by Dr. E. Clarence 
Miller. 

The President’s Report 

In addition to an unusually large number of items re- 
ferred to the regular committees of the Board, the president 
presented several matters informally which concerned the 
discussions for the day, and two specific items of general 
interest. One of these items was the request from the Vir- 
ginia Synod for the approval by the Executive Board of the 
synod’s own plan for the restoration of the “Muhlenberg 
Church” at Woodstock, Va., which it is thought will become 
a sort of tourist shrine, especially for Lutherans. Approval 
was voted in hearty spirit. The other item was the request 
of the Women’s Missionary Society for further definition of 
its sphere of activity, the matter of work among the chil- 
dren of the Church having been acted upon recently. This 
other request referred to work among the young women of 
the Church at the age where work by the Luther League is 
involved. The request was approved and the matter was 
referred to the special committee which was appointed on 
the work among children. The work of the auxiliaries is 
thus coming into fine relationships all along the line. 


The Secretary’s Report 


The main item in the report of the secretary was the sub- 
mission of the form for the amendment to the constitution, 


the formulation of which was referred by the convention at’ 


Columbus. As approved in form by the Executive Board for 
the consideration of the next convention the proposed 
amendments are as follows: 


ARTICLE IX 
SEcTION 1 
The officers of the United Lutheran Church in America 
shall be a President, a Secretary and a Treasurer. The Pres- 
ident shall be an ordained minister of the Church. The of- 
ficers shall be elected by ballot at a regular convention, for 
a term of six years in each case, except that at the first elec- 
tions following the adoption of this provision, the President 
shall be elected for six years, the Secretary for four years 
and the Treasurer for two years. The assumption of office 
shall not take place until the first day of the third month 
after election. 
SECTION 5 
In the event of the death, resignation or incapacity of any 
officer in the interim between conventions, the Executive 
Board shall fill the vacancy until the next convention, at 
which time the convention shall elect for the unexpired term. 


Report of Treasurer 

The report by the Treasurer was accompanied by sig- 
nificant comparisons, showing that there is need for sacri- 
ficial service to protect the work of the Church from hurtful 
reactions from general economic conditions. The apportion- 
ments to the constituent synods for the next biennium were 
announced, but figures are not given here since the treas- 
urer publishes such matter as special information under 
special headings. 


Report of Committee on Constituent Synods 


The recommendation that the California Synod be au- 
thorized to change its name from the California Synod to 


the Lutheran Synod of California and Arizona was ap- 
proved. 

Encouraging progress was reported in the movement to 
merge the Midwest synods,—Kansas, Nebraska, Midwest 
and Iowa,—into a single synod for that territory. The mat- 
ter will be before these synods at their approaching meet- 
ings, and Dr. A. E. Bell will represent the Executive Board 
of the U. L. C. A. at those conventions. 

The plans for the merging of the East Pennsylvania, the 
West Pennsylvania, the Alleghany and the Susquehanna 
Synods into the Central Pennsylvania Synod, were pre- 
sented to the Executive Board, with a copy of proposed 
constitution. In view of proposed revisions in the constitu- 
tion, not yet approved by the general committee for sub- 
mission to the synods, no action on the constitution could 
be taken by the Executive Board, but general approval of 
the movement was expressed. A special commission was 
appointed to work with synods involved for such adjust- 
ments in boundaries and activities of the synods in Penn- 
sylvania as changes in organization may occasion. 


Report of Committee on Boards and Committees 

The most important item in this report pertained to the 
merging of the Board of Inner Missions, the Committee on 
Evangelism and the Committee on Moral and Social Wel- 
fare. The report submitted a proposed constitution for the 
merged Board, which received general approval, and the 
indications were given that this merger might be expected to 
reach completion in time for the July meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Upon the recommendation of the committee, presenting 
nominations from Boards for several vacancies, the follow- 
ing were elected: 

Board of Foreign Missions: The Rev. Fred J. Fiedler, suc- 
cessor to the Rev. C. M. Snyder, term expiring in 1942. 

Mr. Isaac C. Bucher, successor to Mr. Frank Howard, 
term expiring in 1942. 

The Rev. Edgar E. Snyder, successor to Dr. H. C. Brill- 
hart, term expiring in 1940. 

Board of Publication: Mr. William H. Menges, successor 
to George E. Neff, Esq., deceased, term expiring in 1940. 


Other Matters 


In response to requests from several sources the question 
of vestments which could be commended as properly “Lu- 
theran” received some discussion and request was made to 
the Common Service Book Committee to make recom- 
mendations in such particulars as may be found practicable. 

Note was made of the fact that President Knubel will be 
in Europe for the month of May in attendance upon the 


meeting of representatives of great churches concerned with _ 


the organization of the “World Council of Churches,” and 
the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Lutheran 
World Convention. Interest was expressed in the meeting of 
the Lutheran World Convention in Philadelphia in 1940. 

In preliminary consideration of the program for the U. L. 
C. A. Convention at Baltimore, October 5-12, 1938, it was 
agreed that all boards and agencies of the Church should 
give emphasis to the fact that this year marks the twentieth 
anniversary of the organization of the U. L. C. A., and that 
the whole convention should be held with an anniversary 
consciousness. 

The announcement was made that practically all appoint- 
ments for U L. C. A. representation, by members of the 
Executive Board, at the approaching meetings of constituent 
synods had been completed. 


ATTEMPTS are being made to rally the youth of the world 
to pagan movements—and away from the Christian Church. 
Any man who can find a new color for a shirt waves it once 
or twice and hosts of people, young and old, rally to his new- 
found banner.—Baptist Minister. 
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So tN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


“To See Oursel’s as Ithers See Us” is generally far from 
comfortable, but it can be instructive and suggestive. Anne 
O’Hare McCormick tells of a recent retort by a harassed 
Frenchman to the superior criticisms of an American: “You 
don’t make sense to us either. From all accounts you have 
your strikes of labor and your strikes of capital. You can’t 
restore confidence to business, or find jobs for millions of 
unemployed. Your national budget is more out of balance 
than ours. .. . You don’t seem to be making a brilliant suc- 
cess of solving your internal problems in spite of the fact 
that your Executive is clothed with ten times as much au- 
thority as our President and Premier combined. More than 
that, your troubles are merely your own. You can still make 
independent decisions. Our every step is shadowed and 
complicated by things that have nothing to do with the 
domestic crisis. To us it is incredible that a great country, 
free to solve simple national problems in its own way, can’t 
solve them.” 


A Weighty, but Winsome, Point of Moslem Theology has 
just been decided by the University of Al Azhar at Cairo, 
Egypt, in a way that would have warmed the heart of Mar- 
tin Luther. It was rendered to satisfy the sensitive con- 
science of an East Indian Prince, a scrupulous follower of 
the strict sect of Imam Malek. The Prince, evidently a dog 
lover, asked whether it would be lawful to breed dogs to 
guard a house; whether it would be allowed to “play with 
a dog, and place it, while still moist, upon a bed” without 
fear of defilement; whether he would be “considered impure 
and his prayers regarded as null and void,” if a dog would 
lick his body or clothes. Luther, who could see no reason 
why his children’s household pet should not enjoy a proper 
canine future, would likely have agreed with the grave 
judgment of Al Azhar’s reverend theologians, that dogs have 
a rightful place in a home, whatever he might have thought 
of the more abstruse decree, that “the body of a dog and its 
saliva and perspiration are pure as long as the dog is alive.” 
Even Moslem theology managed to be thoroughly human. 
It may therefore be accepted that the status of dogs will be 
more assured among the Moslems, which will in turn dilute 
the venom in that classic Moslem phrase of contempt—“dogs 
of Christians.” 


Before the Trailers of the Humans Thought of crowding 
the nation’s highways with their restless migration, 2,000,000 
fur-bearing seals have taken up their annual trek toward 
their ancestral fastnesses in the Bering Sea. For weeks they 
have been gathering in from all parts of the Pacific Ocean, 
from as far off as the Equator; a growing herd has been 
milling about in the waters near the mouth of the Columbia 
River. They have just begun to make their way slowly up 
the Northwest Coast, escorted by the United States Coast 
Guard cutters, whose duty it is to protect the herd from 
human poachers. Homecoming day is set for early July, 
when the winter wanderers in milder seas will be greeted 
by the tough old “bulls,” the venerable patriarchal heads of 
the herd who never migrate, but “keep the home-fires burn- 
ing” against the inevitable summer return. 


A Wide Choice of Ritual is Being Offered to would-be- 
weds in Germany. The “German Faith Movement,” seeking 
to express the Nazi religion of “race, blood and soil,” has 
just found a new expression of its faith in a pamphlet con- 
taining five different liturgical formulae for the solem- 
nization of marriage, in which pagan symbols are substituted 
for the former Christian elements. In four of the five rituals 
the ceremony is to take place before a bust of Hitler, who, 
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according to Nazi doctrine, is God’s revelation to the Ger- 
mans. In each of the services sacred fire in a brazier, sym- 
bolizing the sun, is a central feature. When the couple are 
declared united the bride throws her maiden’s wreath of 
flowers into the flaming brazier, and then she is crowned 
with evergreen. Parts of the ritual’s phraseology indicate 
the animus of the liturgy: “The ties of blood bind more 
closely than the benediction of the priest—our Reich is of 
this world. . . . United in the Nazi world outlook, you have 
found your way to one another. Your German blood could 
not rest until it recognized Christianity as a foreign doc- 
trine.” No direct effort has been made to abolish the Chris- 
tian celebration of marriage, as yet; but recently the weekly 
periodical, Das Schwarze Korps, which takes its tone from 
Herr Himmler, the head of the secret police (Gestapo), de- 
manded the suppression of Protestant and Catholic divine 
services in the army. 


Japan’s Noted Novelist, Haruko Ichikawa, has come to 
the grave conclusion that the United States is “a woman’s 
country,” and that it is just “too bad to be an American 
man.” This he has learned from his wife who had lately 
spent a little time here looking for material on American 
life for a companion volume to her “Japanese Lady in 
Europe.” Mrs. Ichikawa told her husband that “American 
women are proud and arrogant; the men are timid before 
them to the point of foolishness.” Now we all know what 
we look like, men and women. The wonder of it is that Mrs. 
Ichikawa learned all this in four months. But why did she 
have to tell her husband? 


“The American Lutheran,” Missouri Lutheranism’s vig- 
orous monthly journal, has grown impatiently eloquent 
about a troublesome subject. In a recent issue the editor 
has voiced his feelings as follows: “The baneful influence 
of Nazi rule on the church life of Germany can no longer be 
denied. Even granting the claim that many of the news- 
paper statements are highly colored, the reports that come 
from unprejudiced sources seem to establish the fact that 
the Church is gravely imperilled. In the face of the incon- 
trovertible evidence of suppression and actual persecution 
one becomes somewhat weary of the American defenders of 
Naziism who vehemently seek to justify Adolph Hitler’s 
church policy.” 


The Vatican Has Another American Saint under advise- 
ment. The Congregation of Rites has just begun the ex- 
amination of two miracles attributed to Mother Francesca 
Severio Cabrini which are alleged to have occurred in the 
United States within the last generation. The Congregation’s 
purpose is to establish the authenticity of the recovery of 
Sister Delpina Grazoli of Seattle from a fatal illness after 
beholding a vision of Mother Cabrini, and the restored eye- 
sight of young Peter Smith, a New York schoolboy, by the 
same miraculous intervention. Mother Cabrini, an Italian 
nun, labored devotedly in this country for many years, and 
left behind her as a result of her services many institu- 
tions devoted to charity. 


The Ancient Church of the Holy Sepulchre, that center 
of devotion and strife in Jerusalem, has been closed to the 
public because of its highly dangerous condition. The old 
Roman basilica, which was erected over the reputed tomb 
of Jesus, and much enlarged and adorned since, has been 
repeatedly shaken by earthquakes. Since 1935 it has been 
reinforced by massive steel trusses, but an unusually severe 
earthquake shock that seemed to concentrate on this spot in 
October 1937, managed to shatter the building throughout. 
The authorities of the various ecclesiastical bodies which are 
jealously interested were unwilling to give up their elaborate 


Faster ceremonies. In yielding to their insistence the civil 


authorities informed the clergy that they would proceed with 
their plans entirely at their own risk. 
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IT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED 


George L. Rinkliff, Recalling St. Augustine, Jamestown, and 
Plymouth Rock, Thinks in Terms of Lutheranism 


Just wHeNn did the first Lutheran settlers arrive in the 
territory that now constitutes the area of the United States? 

It does not appear possible to give a definite and un- 
qualified answer to that question. There are records of early 
arrivals of Lutherans, but that does not dispose of the pos- 
sibility that some,—if but a few,—Lutheran settlers came at 
even earlier dates, without a record of that fact remaining 
for our own time. It is like looking at a landscape, and see- 
ing in the background blurs and mists beyond the remotest 
objects the observer can identify clearly. 

In the far background of recorded American history are 
certain phenomena, which may or may not mean that at 
the time of their occurrence individual Lutherans or small 
groups of them were making attempts to establish them- 
selves in the new world. Speculation upon the possibility of 
those of our faith having been among the populations of 
some of the very earliest settlements on the Atlantic Coast 
has its value. It helps to understand the difficulties under 
which Lutheranism eventually took root in America. 

For it was not to be an easy planting. The elements in its 
favor, looked at from the outside, seemed far fewer than 
those against it. Nor is there any good reason for assuming 
that Lutheranism’ came to America by accident, put down 
its tendrils in new soil by chance, and survived by luck. The 
faith of which Augustana is the symbol in America is not 
something that just happened because there was nothing 
to prevent it. It would help, sometimes, if Lutherans of 
the present day could be more conscious of that fact. There 
might be less of defeatism in the minds of occasional indi- 
vidual Lutherans, less of an attitude of inferiority among 
certain Lutheran congregations, if they remembered that 
Lutheranism came into America by way of the strong 
in spirit, and not as driftwood washed up on the shores of 
the Atlantic. 

Three incidents of the settlement of the Atlantic seaboard 
involve explanations of some of the major handicaps of 
Lutheranism in the Western World. Even the name Lu- 
theran had unrelenting enemies and few active defenders; 
such a religious attitude as Lutheranism was thought not de- 
sirable; and it was regarded as an institution of a foreign 
state. It seems pertinent to call attention to these three inci- 
dents as illustrations of the truth that in coming to America 
confessors of the Lutheran tenets had to grapple with reali- 
ties more unfriendly than distance, wilderness or climate. 
Lutheranism came to America not by worldly might, nor by 
the strength of prestige, but by the power of the Spirit of 
the Lord. 

One of these incidents was a Spanish raid on French set- 
tlements in Florida, resulting in a massacre of the settlers. 
The achievement, from the standpoint of the Inquisition in 
Spain, was notable because quite a number of the persons 
put to death were “abominable Lutherans.” This can hardly 
be taken as definite assurance that Lutherans were settled 
in Florida at the time, in view of the fact that the word 
“Lutheran” from the viewpoint of the Inquisition, was a 
term of condemnation applied to any and all dissenters from 
the Church of Rome. It does prove that at least one power 
among the nations of the world considered itself dedicated 
to harassing and exterminating the very name Lutheran 
from the Western Hemisphere. 


A Pair of Carpenters 
The second incident was at Jamestown,—the Jamestown 
of reality, and not the romantic concept sometimes substi- 
tuted for it in the popular imagination. It concerns the “ras- 
cally Dutchmen” of whom Captain John Smith wrote, when, 
out of a job in London, he hoped so to place himself in the 
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public eye as to convince British capitalists with trans-At- 
lantic real estate to boom that Captain Smith was the proper 
man to do the booming. 

One should study all available records thoroughly in 
order to understand the extent to which Captain Smith 
contributed to the advancement of civilization in America, 
and the extent to which he mussed up that civilization in 
the embryo,—which is somewhat of a chore, as well planned 
reading and research go. 

But out of such an undertaking might come the realiza- 
tion that if two German carpenters at Jamestown had writ- 
ten home telling of their observations and experiences, some 
London printer might have had the opportunity to publish 
a little volume with a title such as “Ye Trew Relaycions of 
ye Grievous Blunders at ye Colonie of James Town.” 

For the carpenters irked the chunky captain with the 
bristling flaxen beard, from the day they built for Powhatan 
an English cottage on the south bank of the York River, by 
independently following a policy of conciliation with the 
Indians. None can say they were or that they were not 
Lutherans,—but it is interesting to note that they exhibited 
much the same spirit toward the American aborigines as 
that displayed by the Lutheran settlers in the Schoharie 
and in Georgia. 

Some of the early European immigrants to America seem 
to have imagined they were re-enacting the conquest of 
Canaan, and that the natives were the Amalekites. The car- 
penters at Jamestown, and the settlers in the Schoharie 
and in Georgia took an attitude more in keeping with the 
spirit of the New Testament,—trying to win the friendship 
of the natives rather than predetermining their subjuga- 
tion. And such an attitude as theirs was not wanted at 
Jamestown, nor does it appear to have been wanted at other 
settlements at an even later date. 


Bad Effects of State Churches 


The third incident was in the Pilgrim settlement at Ply- 
mouth,—before the beginning of the Puritan era in Massa- 
chusetts, for it must be remembered that the Pilgrims came 
first, and the Puritans later,—and that the two names signify 
different groups of people, with different attitudes and 
purposes. 

The Pilgrims were a humble people who fled England for 
Holland, to escape religious persecution, and who later mi- 
grated from Holland to America by way of England. They 
were opposed to the idea of a state church, and “the inde- 
pendency of the churches” was a cardinal principle with 
them. Historians find they absorbed something from sec- 
tarians living in Holland—Dunkards, Mennonites and 
others, but they saw little or nothing in the Lutheran 
churches on the continent that to them was attractive. For 
the Lutheran churches were state churches. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that had Lu- 
theran churches in Europe been free in that day from state 
domination, the first Lutheran church in the United States 
might have been built just inland from Plymouth Rock,— 
and that when the Puritans, establishing their ideas of good 
order in Massachusetts, exiled Roger Williams, Anne Hutch- 
inson and others to Rhode Island, Providence Plantation 
might have become a Lutheran colony. 

But of course that did not take place. It was never within 
the bounds of actual possibility. For Lutheranism was sty- 
mied by being regarded as the personal property of certain 
hereditary rulers of European countries. 

A new world was opening, but it would have seemed ridic- 
ulous then to have predicted that Lutheranism could have 
any place in it, unless one of those monarchs took a hand in 
the matter. . 

The very idea of Lutheranism taking root in America 
must have seemed grotesque to the founders of at least one 
of the thirteen colonies. When government was established 
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in Maryland, one of the first regulations published prohibited 
anyone, under penalty of severe punishment, from hurling 
hard and insulting epithets at another. One of the words 
thus proscribed was “Lutheran.” 

Once, in at least one part of America, it was a word with 
connotations as unpleasant as that. 


A TEACHING SERVICE 


Mrs. John B. Moose, Columbia, S. C., Describes the Education 
Department of the Women’s Missionary Society 


ONE OF THE objects of the Women’s Missionary Society is: 
“To promote and stimulate the interest of the whole Church 
in the work of missions by disseminating missionary infor- 
mation and promoting missionary education.” That this may 
not be a “hit or miss” affair, seven women are regularly 
appointed by the Executive Board of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society to serve as members of the Education Depart- 
ment. In addition to these are ex-officio and advisory mem- 
bers, among them those secretaries whose departments are 
primarily educational. 


The bare statement of the set-up leaves one rather ignor- 


ant of the importance of the Education Department in the 
whole program of the Women’s Missionary Society. Under 
its wings are sheltered Lutheran Woman’s Work, the 
monthly magazine; the monthly programs, the production 
of new literature, the revaluation of already published lit- 
erature, devotional materials, plans for the Light Brigade 
and Young Women’s work, and the recommendation of Mis- 
sion Study textbooks. 


Division of Duties 

In order to perform its task effectively the department is 
divided into sub-committees, each committee being assigned 
a definite part of the work outlined. Let us look briefly at 
the work of each committee. 

The publication and circulation of Lutheran Woman’s 
Work is the task of the Magazine Committee. With a sub- 
scription list, December 31, 1937, of 35,630 and an income 
for 1937 of $23,472.64, one can see what responsibility is laid 
on this committee. But the business is not the chief end of 
the magazine. It is primarily to get information to the read- 
ers, and this is the task of the editorial staff, of which Mrs. 
W. F. Morehead is the chief. 

Probably more women are familiar with the work of the 
Program Committee than with any other one phase of the 
Education Department’s activities. This committee plans the 
monthly programs as outlined in Lutheran Woman’s Work 
and as given in detail in the Program Packet. In planning 
what shall be included as program material for the year, the 
needs, the accomplishments and the current or special em- 
phases of the Church are a part of the consideration. From 
all the suggestions made only twelve topics can be selected. 
Thus the programs published are the result of research, of 
thoughtful preparation and prayer. 

New literature is published from time to time. This is done 
under the direction of the Manuscript Committee. All manu- 
scripts are submitted to his committee, and after considera- 
tion they either recommend them for publication or reject 
them. 

The vast amount of literature already published is re- 
viewed by the Evaluation Committee. In this task they take 
into consideration the Mission Study themes for the year 
and recommend the use of various leaflets in this connec- 
tion. Where there is a lack of material the committee makes 
suggestions for the special types needed. 

The programs for the Week of Prayer are a part of the 
Devotional Committee’s work. The devotional page in 
Lutheran Woman’s Work is under the direction of this 
committee. 
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Light Brigade leaders all over the Church benefit greatly 
from the work of the Light Brigade Committee. The pro- 
gram materials are planned in most part to cover a six 
months’ period and include suggestions for complete activ- 
ities for the children under twelve years of age. 

The Young Women’s Committee considers the needs of 
the more or less in-between group, specializing on the 
younger adult, and the business and professional women. 
They are trying constantly to feel the pulse of this group 
and to suggest helpful materials and ideas for programs 
which will meet their particular needs. 

Each year there are published by the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement of North America books for study on both 
home and foreign mission themes. For the year 1938-39 the 
themes are “India” and “The Church in the City.” After 
reading all available manuscripts of the books to be pub- 
lished each year, the Endorsement Committee considers 
these books for our own use. The books are recommended 
for their value for study groups and for background mate- 
rials. Announcements are made through the magazine and 
by special flyers published by the Education Department. 


A Two-day Meeting 

The Education Department met in annual session March 
14-16, 1938. The first two days were used for the sub-com- 
mittee meetings. Here the findings of the individual mem- 
bers were brought together, and after discussion the report 
of the committee was compiled for the meeting of the whole 
department on the sixteenth. The agenda for that day in- 
cluded reports and recommendations from every sub-com- 
mittee; from the missionary editor of Lutheran Boys and 
Girls; the Costume Department; from the Visitation, Dea- 
coness and Mission Study Secretaries; interdenominational 
relations and from the Executive Secretary of the Education 
Department. Thought was given also to the promotion of 
the Triennial Objective, “Advance in Christian Stewardship.” 

Throughout the year all the work is headed up by the 
Executive Secretary of the department, Mrs. W. F. More- 
head, and the office staff. All requests for literature and 
information come to her office in the Muhlenberg Building 
in Philadelphia. Mrs. Morehead reported that in addition 
to the materials sent out to conventions, summer schools 
and mission study classes that the daily mails are unusually 
heavy with orders for materials. “Publication Pointers” in 
Lutheran Woman’s Work brings us in touch each month 
with current literature and helps. 

Through the Education Department missionary informa- 
tion and materials for missionary education are made avail- 
able to the Church. The department may plan and provide, 
but unless use is made of the materials we remain “un- 
educated” in the missionary enterprise and the need for 
missions. 


ANCESTOR WORSHIP IN GERMANY 


The New York Times reported recently that “ancestor 
worship such as that practiced by the Japanese and Chinese 
has appeared in Germany along the Baltic Sea coast, notably 
in Mecklenburg, which has become the center of extreme 
Germanism and neopagan experimentation. 

“The head of the National Socialist party in Mecklen- 
burg has ordered that unused chapels be transformed into 
‘ancestral halls.’ Here ancestral tablets will be placed, con- 
taining the names and symbols of families in the vicinity. 

“A regional cultural director of the party recently ded- 
icated such an ancestral chapel. It was decorated with a 
swastika and the ceremony opened with a Chopin prelude. 
The party official delivered an address and then ‘received 
into the community of all Germans’ six children of a local 
family. 

“Tike ceremonies are taking the place of Christian mar- 
riage and baptism in coast villages.” 
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One Well-used Evening 


By Ivan H. Haceporn, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“There was a man 
of the Pharisees, 
named Nicodemus, a 
ruler of the Jews: 
the same came to 
Jesus by night.” (St. 
JOR Olseee) 


NicopeEmMus took 
the time one eve- 
ning to visit Jesus. 
That one evening, his 
soul opened to the 
truth of God. The 
later history of Nic- 
odemus shows us the consequences of that night meeting, in 
which he stood face to face with Jesus Christ. But for Nic- 
odemus and one other by the name of Joseph of Arimathea, 
the dead body of our Lord might have been taken out of 
the city and cast into the flames of Tophet, that type of Hell, 
along with the carcasses of the two thieves. All the disciples 
had forsaken their crucified Master and fled, but these two 
princes of Israel went boldly unto Pilate and besought him 
to let them bury the dead body of the Christ. 

There, on a Jerusalem housetop, Jesus and Nicodemus sat 
and talked of miracles, of being born again. We often speak 
of the evening hours as golden; and they are. Nicodemus 
surely found them so. That night under the Syrian sky, 
alight with the twinkling stars, the most glorious truth he 
ever learned was brought home to his soul. That is a great 
day when a man runs into a new idea. It was a great day 
surely for Nicodemus when that soul-expanding idea of the 
new birth pushed its way through that hard coat of eccle- 
siasticism and formality that served only to burden him and 
make him heavy of heart. It is in the night that men often 
prepare themselves for new and higher places of usefulness. 


“T heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls! 

I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o’er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love.” 


No Dress or Pose 

Night invites intimacy. Have you ever watched a flock of 
birds gather at nightfall? How often I have watched the 
chimney swallows from my study window in Gettysburg 
Seminary, as with the deepening of the evening shadows they 
were impelled to closer proximity. What informality marked 
that meeting between Jesus and Nicodemus! The account 
says nothing of introductions or dress or pose,—we are im- 
pressed only with the fact that these two met face to face. 
The Sunday evening service, it strikes me, is less formal 
and therefore the more intimate. Peace settles over all and 
the voice of God is more distinct. Night is the time of vision, 
—the opened heavens, the uplifted ladder, and the descend- 
ing angels. 

Sunday offers us a fine opportunity to give a ringing testi- 
mony to our Lord and God, by going to church morning and 
evening. Indeed, in this day of godlessness, it is cour- 
ageous to attend upon the services of the Lord’s house. Let 
the indolent stay away, but let us who love the Lord be 
energetic and brave enough to be seen openly standing for 
God and the church. Everywhere there are forces at work 
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tearing down and destroying lives and homes and the best 
that is in civilization. The church and her Gospel are forces 
that build up. To go to church is to increase the power of 
the institution that is the friend and backer of every move- 
ment for the good of the world at large, and every indi- 
vidual in particular. The church stands directly opposed to 
anything that can hurt society or the individual. To neglect 
the services of the church is to imperil society. 

On Sunday evenings, the world calls louder and more 
insistently. One employer said that he judged his employees 
largely by how they spent their evenings. It is surely true 
that many lives are enriched by the cultural pursuits to 
which they apply themselves in the evening hours. By the 
same token many lives are dragged down by choosing to 
pursue the bubbles of pleasure and thrills. Most attractive 
programs come over the air, some of the very best at the 
very hour that the church bells are ringing calling the faith- 


‘ful to worship. Visualize the picture—Christian people 


ensconcing themselves comfortably at home before the radio, 
listening to programs of a more or less worldly nature, often 
the entertainers being flippant in their remarks regarding 
the holy things, while the houses of worship struggle to 
keep their doors open that the worship of the most High 
God might not cease. Try once again to visualize the pic- 
ture—places of amusement drawing the throngs and finding 
that it pays to keep open on the Lord’s Day, while at the same 
time the churches are having difficulty in drawing sizable 
congregations. St. Paul uses a phrase, “Lovers of pleasure 
rather than lovers of God.” He gives it as an evidence of a 
decadent religion. Nicodemus was a serious man, conscious 
of a deep-seated need. He brought his need to Jesus. He 
did not take it to the movies, to the mountains, to the sea- 
shore, or to his friends. As we mark the blank faces of the 
people today, so worn and so tired, it is very apparent that 
they have in their hearts needs that are unspeakable. How 
wise they would be if they would take them to Jesus, in- 
stead of trying to chase them away by momentary gusts 
of worldly pleasure. 


The Obligation is Small 

The church must advance. She calls to the faithful to 
rally behind her. Surely one should want to do so out of 
gratitude to her Founder. It strikes me that the least one 
can do is to attend the services of the church, loyally and 
humbly. Let us mass at that point where the greatest weak- 
ness is apparent, namely, at the Sunday evening service. 
How much one may miss by failing to be present! It was 
absence from the Sunday evening session that occasioned 
Thomas to miss the blessings of seeing the Lord that first 
Easter night. “Thomas was not with them when the Lord 
came.” But it was not only what Thomas missed by failing 
to be present; Thomas hurt the church by his absence. A 
bad example spreads as much contagion, if not more, as a 
good example. And every one of us is an example, held in 
awe by someone else, low and humble as each one of us 
may be. Let not a single one of us give anyone the oppor- 
tunity to say, “Why should I go when my neighbor, who 
is perhaps an office-bearer, absents himself?” The Apostle 
Paul warned the Christians at Ephesus not to walk as Gen- 
tiles, but to walk circumspectly. (Ephesians 4: Lise 52159) 
Surely a part of this is involved in the Sunday evening 
walk to church. One vacant seat tends to create another. 
Strangers are frightened at the empty benches and do not 
want to join. The preacher is encouraged to ease up, and 
his preparation tends to become slipshod. Let Sunday eve- 
nings, as well as Sunday mornings, find us in God’s house. 


a Sa eT ae 
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LIBERTY OF CONVICTIONS 


Governor of New York Vetoes Bill Refusing Public Positions 
to Persons of Subversive Views 


[From Information Service, Federal Council of Churches] 


AT ITS RECENT session the New York State Legislature 
passed a bill designed to prevent persons “holding sub- 
versive doctrines from holding public positions, civil service 
jobs or positions in schools throughout the state.” In its 
definition the bill included “any person who prints, pub- 
lishes or sells any paper or document advocating such doc- 
trines or becomes a member of any organization ‘formed to 
teach or advocate the propriety of the doctrines of criminal 
anarchy or communism.’” Communism is defined as “the 
doctrine which advocates the destruction of the state by 
force and violence and the establishment of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat or the advocation of the suppression of 
free speech,” while criminal anarchy is a doctrine that “or- 
ganized government shall be overthrown by force or 
violence.” (New York Times, March 20, 1938.) 


Governor Lehman’s Reasons 


Governor Lehman vetoed the bill. His veto message is so 
impressive a document that it is printed in full below: 

“Although I am unreservedly opposed to the principles of 
communism, I am vetoing this bill in the interest of safe- 
guarding American democracy. 

“The bill would abridge freedom of speech, freedom of 
thought, freedom of the press and freedom of assembly. 

“These are inherent rights guaranteed by the constitu- 


' tions of the state and nation to every citizen. 


“T am profoundly convinced that any statute which directly 

or indirectly limits opportunity for free public discussion 
undermines the very foundation of-constitutional govern- 
ment. : 
“Constitutional democracy must accept not only the man- 
date of the majority, but it must protect minorities against 
oppression by the majority. In all despotic states the first 
steps toward dictatorship have come through the curtail- 
ment or the denial of rights of some of their citizens under 
the alleged sanctions of the majority. 

“Democracies must depend for their strength upon a deep- 
seated and passionate devotion to liberty on the part of their 
citizens. 

“The threat to democracy lies, in my opinion, not so much 
in revolutionary change achieved by force or violence. Its 
greatest danger comes through gradual invasion of con- 
stitutional rights with the acquiescence of an inert people; 
through failure to discern that constitutional government 
cannot survive where the rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution are not safeguarded even to those citizens with 
whose political and social views the majority may not agree. 

“Were we of this great liberal state to approve this bill 
today we might readily find tomorrow that we had opened 
flood gates of oppressive legislation in the nation against 
religious, racial, labor and other minority groups. 

“This bill proposes to keep out of the civil service and 
the educational system of the state and of its municipali- 
ties persons who believe in communism. 

“The criminal statutes of New York and of the United 
States adequately protect the public interest against incite- 
ments to violence and against subversive, seditious and 
unlawful activities. 

“The criminal statutes prescribe and dictate punishment 
for such actions. : 

“legislation such as this is no new phenomenon. Indeed, 
it is not novel in New York State. After the World War 
there existed a bitter feeling against Socialists and radicals. 
Socialists elected as members of the Assembly were ex- 
pelled from that chamber by their fellow members. And 
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during the same session of the Legislature the so-called 
Lusk laws were passed. Governor Alfred E. Smith had the 
vision and the courage to disapprove these bills. He said: 

“T prefer, however, to rest my disapproval of it not 
solely nor chiefly on that ground, but on the broader ground 
that in fundamental principle the bill is vicious. Its avowed 
purpose is to safeguard the institutions and traditions of 
the country. In effect, it strikes at the very foundation of 
one of the most cardinal institutions of our nation—the fun- 
damental right of the people to enjoy full liberty in the 
domain of idea and speech’ 


Ex-Governor Smith Concurs 


“Those bills were again passed the following year and 
signed by a new governor who had recently been elected. 
During the summer and fall of 1922 Governor Smith in 
his campaign for re-election gave assurance to the people 
that if re-elected he would repeal he Lusk laws, and the 
people did re-elect him. 

“At the commencement of his new term of office he ap- 
pended his signature to their repeal. He said in part at that 
time: 

“In signing these bills I firmly believe that I am vin- 
dicating the principle that, within the limits of the penal 
law, every citizen may speak and teach what he believes.’ 

“This bill would not curb communism. It would serve, 
in my opinion, only to stimulate its growth. History dem- 
onstrates conclusively that the imposition of unjust restric- 
tions upon freedom of thought and freedom of expression 
ultimately defeats the ends sought by the sponsors of the 
restrictions. Society may be endangered as much by the 
excesses of its friends as by the violence of its enemies. 

“In the words of the late Justice Holmes: 

““Those who won our independence believed that the 
final end of the state was to make men free to develop their 
faculties; and that in its government the deliberative forces 
should prevail over the arbitrary. 

“ “They knew that order cannot be secured merely through 
fear of punishment for its infraction; that it is hazardous 
to discourage thought, hope and imagination; that fear breeds 
repression; that repression breeds hate; that hate menaces 
stable government; that the path of safety lies in the op- 
portunity to discuss freely supposed grievances and pro- 
posed remedies; and that the fitting remedy for evil coun- 
sels is good ones.’ 

“T abhor communism as I do Fascism. Both constitute a 
threat to democratic government. They can be successfully 
opposed and nullified only by a militant insistence on civic, 
religious and personal liberty as guaranteed by our form 
of government and as practiced by us in our daily lives. A 
denial of the rights of any of our citizens, whether that 
denial is of majority or minority inspiration, weakens the 
entire fabric which protects us all. 


Chief Justice Hughes’ Opinion 


“In a recent case brought before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Chief Justice Hughes, speaking for a 
unanimous court, said: 

“‘The greater the importance of safeguarding the com- 
munity from incitements to the overthrow of our institu- 
tions by force and violence, the more imperative is the neéd 
to preserve inviolate the constitutional right of free speech, 
free press and free assembly, in order to maintain the op- 
portunity for free political discussion, to the end that gov- 
ernment may be responsible to the will of the people and 
that changes, if desired, may be obtained by peaceful means. 
Therein lies the security of the republic, the very foundation 
of constitutional government.’ 

“A demand for statutory enactment such as this can come 
only from a distrust of our democratic processes. I have no 
such distrust.” 
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CURRENT CHURCH AFFAIRS 


In THE Methodist Episcopal fellowship, there is a great in- 
terest and some anxiety relative to the decision concerning 
uniting Methodists which will be reached during the week 
of April 28 at Birmingham, Ala. On that date the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (South) will deal with the proposal to 
combine the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist 
Protestant Church and the group assembling on April 28 
into one general body. The two first named have voted for 
the merger by overwhelming majorities, and in the Methodist 
Church (South) the subdivisions to whom the proposal has 
been referred have voted 7,527 for and 1,247 against it. 

The most prominent point of difference lies in the part of 
the plan which separates the negro pastors and their con- 
gregations from the organizations of the white constituencies. 
The latter are divided into areas (geographical districts) 
but the colored congregations from the entirety of the United 
States are to carry on their work as a Central Conference. 
Such “drawing of the color line” has been vigorously op- 
posed by negroes and by others. But while this “segrega- 
tion” was most debated, it was not of chief importance. We 
quote from a Methodist journal: 


“The value of united Methodism, the cessation of unnecessary 
rivalry in communities between churches of the same doctrine 
and motive, the converging sentiment in the three groups to be 
united upon principles of social reform, relation of lay members, 
consolidation of missionary and other benevolent work, the future 
of the church press, and the educational programs received 
scarcely any attention in the discussion.” 


Rejection of the plan will be very unfortunate one reads 
in an editorial in The Christian Advocate, Cincinnati edition, 
April 7. Dr. Fifer writes: 


“Rejection of the plan is fraught with such possible conse- 
quences of increased race feeling, pessimism about possible union 
in the future after two vain attempts, frustration of the movement 
toward federation and union in the evangelical churches that 
defeat by a small minority will be nothing less than a religious 
calamity. 

“If the plan fails, increased separation will ensue between the 
churches, at least two of them. Hope of reunion will be blighted 
for a generation. In contrast with the tides of reunited Prot- 
estantism, so marked by the World Conferences on Life and Work 
and Faith and Order in England and Scotland last summer, and 
so imperatively necessary in this distraught world, rejection of 
Methodist unification by any trivial reason or technical barrier 
will be humiliating to Christendom and a betrayal of the senti- 
ment of millions of Methodists. 

“The tide of federation in the United States is increasing 
steadily. Shall Methodism be responsible for halting the ad- 
vance? If union fails again, churches throughout the nation will 
have less power to fight avowed enemies of religion and will be 
hampered in the promotion of social and spiritual righteousness.” 


The Church of England 


The Living Church, weekly journal of the Episcopal com- 
munion, in its April 13 issue has an article on “Life in the 
Church of England.” Apparently the data is arrayed as 
evidence that the parent of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America is not only alive but vigorous. Concerning or- 
ganization and membership, the article informs us that: 


“There are, in the two provinces of Canterbury and York, 43 
dioceses, 103 archdeaconries, 772 rural deaneries, and 13,116 par- 
ishes. There are 93 bishops at work; and in the parishes there are 
16,981 priests, 245 deaconesses, 168,349 church wardens and sides- 
men, 4,561 licensed readers, 22,523 organists, 320,764 choristers, 
46,013 bell-ringers, and 3,634,480 parochial electors. These last 
are communicants (there are probably many more) and they have 
enrolled so as to vote at the election of members of the parochial 
church councils.” 


The name of the redoubtable Henry VIII bobs up in the 
article in connection with income for the support of the 
Church of England. The corporate entity in the parish whom 
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the law recognizes is the rector “and as such the income 
from parochial endowments is vested in him, as well as 
taxes, rate deductions for delapidations and the like.” 

In ancient time, i. e., pre-Reformation days, the church’s 
revenues were derived from first fruits and tithes. 


“The first fruits represented the first year’s income of ancient 
benefices, and tithes, a tenth part of the annual income according 
to a valuation made in the reign of Henry VIII. Various popes 
had been making claim to these payments, but Henry foiled the 
Vatican’s cupidity by interjecting royal cupidity, and he annexed 
the first fruits and tithes as a part of the crown revenue, where 
they remained for over 150 years, or until the reign of Queen 
Anne. The Queen granted these revenues to the Church, to a 
corporation known as the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
who are the archbishops and bishops, the speaker of the House 
of Commons and others.” 


In 1835 further reform ensued when the body known as 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners was appointed to administer 
“incomes and endowments, especially those of cathedral 
and parochial establishments.” It is now proposed to com- 
bine the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty and the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 


Church Older Than the State 


In connection with the description of the governing sys- 
tem of the Church of England one reads the very positive 
declaration, “It is false to say that the Church is established 
by the State.” The paragraph reads: 


“The Church of England is governed by the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York. They are older than parliament itself; 
in fact, they are the oldest legislative bodies with a continuity 
of existence and function. They are the national synod of the 
Church of England. Here is the best proof for the continuity of 
the English Church, and the identity of the Church of today 
with the earliest organization of Christianity in Great Britain. 
No better record could be formed than in the history of Con- 
vocation. In the earliest period, the functions of the Convocations 
were almost entirely spiritual, and their relations with the civil 
government, though close, were undefined. It is false to say that 
the Church is established by the State: the Church is older than 
the State. And Convocation is a part of the constitution of the 
realm. It is the King’s constitutional adviser in all spiritual and 
ecclesiastical matters. It takes cognizance of ecclesiastical suits 
in which the sovereign is personally interested; it has direct 
access to his person and its ‘constitutions and canons eccle- 
siastical’ (if not contrary to the law of the land and to the King’s 
prerogative) become law without the intervention of Parlia- 
ment, on receiving the royal assent.” 


Concerning the church budget it is reported: 


“Available figures of the Church Assembly budget will be of 
interest to American churchmen. For 1935 the expenses were 
£145,000, or $725,000. The largest items were for the training for 
the ministry ($31,200); religious education ($160,000); pensions 
($277,175) ; and maintenance of assistant clergy ($50,000).” 


Russia and Religion 


In America, the Roman Catholic weekly closely identified 
with the work of the Jesuit order, there is an article by 
Princess Catharine Radziwill in which the writer gives her 
views of current Russia. “Russia is slowly going back to 
Catholicism,” she states; “slowly returning to.Rome.” And 
since there may be some such issue from the vast turmoil 
in the realm once governed by the Czars, the lady “comes 
to wonder whether after all Bolshevism will not have been 
for Russia a mercy in disguise.” 

Of course the Orthodox (Greek and Russian) Church was 
never the true faith according to Rome, and its utter destruc- 
tion could therefore be very calmly described by the Princess. 
We quote from opening paragraphs of her article: 


“Nothing surprised me more during the very short visit I made 
in Moscow a couple of months ago, than the condition of Russia 
from the religious point of view. I had imagined I would find 
religious persecution going on most energetically. But I had 
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never imagined that the Soviet Government could have sup- 
pressed the very existence of religion (I am here talking of the 
Orthodox religion) so completely that it can boast now it is no 
longer persecuted. 

“In fact, it would be difficult to persecute something which has 
ceased to exist, and the old Russian Orthodox Church no longer 
exists. There are still many places of worship open, you see 
priests celebrating Divine Service in them; but no one, with the 
exception of a few old women, ever attends it. The mass of the 
people do not pray any longer, do not believe in God, hardly 
know the difference between right and wrong, live in fact like 
the savages they have become. When Moscow tells us that re- 
ligion is not persecuted in Russia, it only tells the truth. The 
old religion is dead and one does not persecute a corpse.” 


Commenting on the “state of mind” of the Soviet author- 
ities over their successful assault upon the Orthodox faith 
the Princess writes: 


“Its destruction has, on the other hand, brought about most 
unexpected results and consequences, one of which has been that 
the Soviet Government has become so intoxicated with its suc- 
cess, its apparent success in destroying religious faith in that vast 
country, that it left off troubling about creeds other than the 
ancient official one which had proved during centuries such a 
stronghold of the Tsarist regime. It forgot Protestantism, Judaism, 
Mohammedism, Buddhism and all the different religions which, 
since immemorial times, flourished everywhere in the country. 
It even forgot Catholicism and the Catholic Church which the 
Tsars had always regarded with suspicion, because they had 
identified it with Polonism and with their old enemy Poland.” 


There is a great deal of the characteristic naivete of 
Roman Catholic devotees in the analysis by Princess Radzi- 
will of which the comment concerning Poland is a sample. 
But some attention can well be paid to the claim that 
atheism is no longer satisfying the Russians. Will evan- 
gelical teachings be given an opportunity to purge the people 
of their hatred of God? 


NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Misericordias Domini—Second Sunday after Easter 
GOD, Who, by the humiliation of Thy Son, didst raise up the 
fallen world: Grant unto Thy faithful ones perpetual gladness, 
and those whom Thou hast delivered from the danger of ever- 
lasting death, do Thou make partakers of eternal joys; ... 

ANOTHER week has passed: another Lord’s Day has come; 
but it still is “Easter” in the Church and in the believer’s 
heart and life. It will be Easter always if we are God’s 
faithful ones! 

The Easter joy is not abating, rather growing with the 
passing days. Every experience in life, good or ill, proves 
it is an abiding joy, and gives assurance of its consummation 
in perpetual gladness, and that all who “have gladness of 
heart” in their Risen and Regnant Lord shall in the mercy 
of God be partakers of eternal joys—‘“the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.” 

This is a Lord’s Day of joy: “Rejoice in the Lord, ye 
righteous” is the glad voice of the Church bidding us to 
Divine Worship. Whether it be named Misericordias Domini 
(Introit) or The Lord’s Day of the Good Shepherd (Gospel), 
either is full reason for joy and for perpetual gladness. The 
“earth” has been reborn: truly, “it is full of the goodness 
of the Lord.” Cursed because of man’s sin: blessed, now, 
because of The Man’s sinlessness and atonement. The same 
old earth, bearing the marks of the battle, still touched with 
the heritage of disobedience; but now full with a new hope 
and bathed in the light of eternal Promise,—Life. 

For this we are given Today’s Little Prayer, another note 
in the ringing of the Easter Joy bells. What a precious 
prayer it is for one who knows the love of Jesus. 

It begins as no other Collect in all the Year does, simply, 
boldly, but adoringly and confessingly, God! Perhaps the 
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ancient writer was thinking of the First Creation, as he 
mused on this New Creation through the obedience and vic- 
tory of God’s Perfect Man, His own Son. Then “In the be- 
ginning God’—almighty Power, creative Word, brooding 
Spirit; now, still God, but Who by the humiliation of Thy 
Son didst raise up the fallen world: a new creation by spend- 
ing, sacrifice, giving. One apprehends, comprehends, so 
little of that Divine Majesty, that Wonder, Almighty Power 
which by Will and Word creates as He desires; but place 
THAT beside the Life and Service and Passion and Cross 
and Burst Tomb of JESUS, and it ALL is translated for us 
into terms of tenderness, goodness and longing love. “Father” 
we know; “Son” we know; “Brother” we know; and, now, 
we know all mean God! 

Immediately after the Address the foundation of our 
Prayer is laid, Who, by the humiliation of Thy Son, didst 
raise up the fallen world: in this confession we pray. First, 
mark the beautiful, eloquent imagery of this phrase: it is a 
perfect word-picture; but then mark what is far more im- 
portant, the content. Here is a fundamental of the Chris- 
tian’s faith. It tells us of the Person and Work of God’s Son. 
In briefest compass it is a complete statement of a mighty 
doctrine. Here is the place to read Today’s Epistle and 
Gospel and then add another Scripture, Romans 5: 7-19. In 
these Our Lord’s Humiliation is fully revealed; and in addi- 
tion to that is the glorious outcome through it:—the fallen 
world is raised up, a new creation; “by his stripes we are 
healed” (Gospel and Romans 5:1, 2); the Shepherd and 
Bishop of our souls is gathering the fruits of His sacrificial 
Life and Death into an eternal fold. 

Because of this we pray, Grant unto Thy faithful ones 
perpetual gladness. Victory of the Humiliated Son over the 
prince of this world and sin is transferred to every follower 
of the Victor. This is the inspiration for gladness; for the 
heritage is perpetual. But that joy like the faithfulness of 
the follower may hesitate, lessen, lapse! Therefore faithful: 
therefore perpetual. Paul caught and owned that... “I do 
rejoice, and ever will rejoice”! The spirit of life and service 
every day is to be inspired by realized share in Jesus’ Vic- 
tory over every corrupting, degrading, destroying thing... . 
eternal gladness even now! 

Else the penalty of sin will reign over us, and that is death 

. eternal death. As lasting as is the union of faithful one 
with His Lord and God in eternal joys, that lasting will be 
the separation of the unfaithful one from all the glory and 
joy, the peace and LIFE, which are the heritage only of 
abiding faith and love. 

God again has labored in time for us, for man; and the 
fruits of His labor are eternal. He has “prepared” this all, 
that we His children of the day may pass the time of our 
sojourning here in joy and glad expectation, knowing that 
at the last He will make us partakers of eternal joys, now, 
and always, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


RENASCENCE 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


WHEN winps of spring after the winter’s dearth 
Renew the world in verdant loveliness, 

My heart is full of joy and happiness, 

Of indescribable delight and mirth 

To see again this miracle of birth 

In every tree that wears its leafy dress 
With pride, and fragrant violets that press 
Their living petals through the waking earth. 
My soul is lifted up on soaring wings 

Above the beauty of the world’s rebirth, 
Above the radiance of sunlit sky, 

Beyond the music of the spheres that sing 
Eternally, until the risen earth 

And I rejoice to know we shall not die. 
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NOT OF THIS WORLD 


WHEN JESUS replied to Pilate, “My kingdom is not of this 
world,” His statement was more than a refusal to compare 
a possible revival of the ancient kingdom of David and 
Solomon with all or part of the Roman Empire. The regime 
to which Pilate’s prisoner referred was not only more ancient 
than either Rome or the Egypt whence Moses led forth the 
children of promise; it was also contemporary with the 
Creator’s exercise of dominion. The moment we think of the 
divine attribute of sovereignty, we realize that the Kingdom 
of God is from everlasting to everlasting: it has its begin- 
ning and its ending only in the mind of God. 

Jesus a few hours before His humiliation in the Garden 
of Gethsemane in connection’ with His betrayal and arrest 
made a brief reference to the “before-timeness” of the king- 
dom of the Father. In His rebuke of Peter for drawing a 
sword He spoke of twelve legions of angels that were at His 
command, Of these “ministering spirits” of God we know 
only a little, but what is revealed indicates that they are a 
creation of beings not of the earth earthy, and that they 
belong to a purely spiritual regime, a part, so to speak, of 
the kingdom of heaven to which Jesus referred in His 
answer to Pilate. 

But there is a second distinction between the regime of 
which the Lord spoke, and that is its relation to the spir- 
itual nature of man. For there is that in man’s make-up 
that is not of material substance. This quality of spirituality 
is not subject to touch, or sight, or weight, but it has its 
means of manifestation. It sits in judgment upon the right- 
ness or wrongness of an action and we think of conscience. 
Or it drives men toward finding that for which they have a 
longing that can be drowned by evil and misled by ignor- 
ance but which is never completely destroyed; we refer to 
the search of the soul for its God. And there is yet a third 
manifestation which we, when we are honest with ourselves, 
must admit. We feel that there is in us that which is not of 
the flesh; which death does not conquer: which remains 
somewhere and somehow after the body has returned to the 
dust whence it sprang. It is primarily this “soul of life” 
which was breathed into man at the creation, which sin has 
destroyed by alienating it from God, that Christ was sent 
of God to restore. 

But rather suppose we have the spiritual discernment to 
realize that essentially the Kingdom of God is not of this 
world, and that though the world perishes, yet this spiritual 
regime will remain. There is something stern about inherit- 
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ing its blessedness. Flesh and blood cannot pass its portals. 
All the wealth, all the glory, all the pride of position and 
descent are left behind when the soul’s habitation of the 
body ends. Stripped of everything that has come through 
earthly life it goes forth clad in the garment of Christ’s 
righteousness. 

Only when thus clad does the believer in Christ join the 
hosts in glory. Jesus was seeing this regime of eternal bliss 
while Pilate questioned and Herod mocked Him. He saw 
it from the cross and cried, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” It is this kingdom, spiritual, 
eternal, not made with hands, which the Church proclaims 
to a weary, waiting world. May none of us be tempted to 
let the earth’s attractions blind us to this glory that is pre- 
pared for them whom Jesus has saved for His kingdom. 


SYNODS APPROACH MERGER 


AMONG THE announcements on page 30 of this issue is a 
group of four that has been drafted for publication to comply 
with the legal requirements for incorporating religious or- 
ganizations in the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. On May 
17 it is expected that the pastors and lay representatives of 
congregations now constituting the West Pennsylvania, the 
Susquehanna, the East Pennsylvania and the Alleghany 
Synods of the United Lutheran Church will give favorable 
consideration to merging into one synod. The proper pre- 
liminary preparation for receiving a charter has been made 
by duly authorized committees. Their reports, if adopted, 
will be followed promptly by a corporate union. There will 
then be in Pennsylvania three instead of six synods of the 
U. L. C. A., namely, the Pittsburgh Synod in the western 
area, the new body under the title of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod and the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

If one reads the names of the constituent synods of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, he will conclude that 
as far as possible the general body prefers that for each 
state there shall be one synod. The facts are, however, that 
this ideal form of organization has not been a practical one 
for several reasons, some of which can be stated. 

One remembers that the basic reason among us for the 
formation of a synod is to enable several congregations to 
do in combination what is very difficult of performance in 
separation. The first objective for such organizations in the 
United States was the provision of pastors. There is that in 
our conception of ordination that implies serving the Church 
as a whole. This objective was prominent in 1748 when 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg summoned the pastors of that 
day to form what is now the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
But since education is an essential for effective service in 
the Lutheran ministry, a college and theological seminary 
were established as soon as resources permitted. Discipline 
was best served by congregations united into synods, and 
the ministry of mercy through old people’s homes and or- 
phanages was likewise most practical through co-operation. 

To enable attendance at annual meetings, additional synods 
were formed when the distribution of congregations made 
assembling at one place impracticable. Thus the Synod of 
West Pennsylvania was formed of congregations west of the 
Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania and congregations in 
Ohio formed an Ohio synod for a similar reason. Doctrinal 
tenets exercised an influence and practical affairs also. The 
War Between the States separated Northern from Southern 
synods and the internal controversies in Pennsylvania be- 
tween 1840 and 1867 led to divisions of the synods in that 
commonwealth and in other areas. These divisions, while 
lessening the bitterness of controversy did not strengthen 
the Church as a whole. There is reason for rejoicing that 
since 1918 many of the separations have been removed. The 
Central Pennsylvania Synod is the product of negotiations 
over at least a decade of years and its formation in this twen- 
tieth anniversary of the U. L. C. A. can be a distinct ad- 
vantage to Lutheranism in North America. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


In Act II and Scene 2 of Shakespeare’s great love story, 
there is a reference to an old feud between the houses of 
Capulet and Montague. As the bard depicts the situation, 
it is Juliet the woman who is oppressed by the tradition 
whereby a man of the name of Montague is of necessity a 
foe of the family of Capulets: her feelings acknowledge the 
taboo while her reason tells her, “’Tis but thy name that is 
my enemy.” .. . “O, be some other name? What’s in a name? 
That which we call a rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet; so Romeo would, were he not Romeo call’d, retain 
that dear perfection which he owes, without that title. 
Romeo, doff thy name.” 

There is more of meat and merit in this Act II, Scene 2, 
of “Romeo and Juliet” that we commend to the attention 
of readers. We do not think so highly of the finale of this 
story; as a good Lutheran we fear the love-stricken youths 
put entirely too much confidence in a certain friar, who over- 
estimated his drugs and undervalued his abilities. A lot of 
friars have been equally deceptive and_ self-deceived. 
Shakespeare himself was dubious of the social effects of his 
tale of Verona. You remember the concluding lines? 

“For never was a story of more woe 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo.” 


The Name President 
To be strictly honest with our readers, we re-entangled 
ourselves with the above-quoted lines because in the midst 
of them there are those comments on the significance of 


names. We are, as you may guess, intrigued by the rising © 


tide of adulation bestowed upon the title Bishop. President 
on the other hand seems to be losing caste among the church 
folk. Unless something is done about this cognomen of 
ecclesiastical office; we shall be compelled to seek from 
Hamlet a suitable comparison; something like “Alas, poor 
Yorick.” 

Personally we have a great deal of respect for the term 
President as it is used in our church and other organizations 
in the United States and Canada. It quite accurately de- 
scribes the source of the authority and the nature of the 
duties of a presiding officer. By derivation it is of Latin 
origin: that is, it reaches us independently of the Greek 
words translated in our English Bibles, Bishop and Elder or 
Presbyter. 

It is a well-known fact that the Lutherans have agreed 
from Luther’s day until now that the form of government 
under which the church is organized is a reflection of the 
civic system of the country of which its members are cit- 
izens. Hence all forms of polity are open to acceptance 
except those which recognize a Pope as in Rome or pat- 
riarchates as in the Eastern Orthodox groups. (Greek Cath- 
olic, Russian, Coptic, etc.) Thus Sweden and Finland re- 
tained the offices of bishops and an archbishop. Norway and 
Denmark kept from Catholicism the bishoprics, and sub- 
stituted bishop primate for archbishop. Lutherans in France 
seem to have translated the Greek word episcopos into the 
French term Inspecteur. ; 

In the United States Lutheranism, when it was sufficiently 
advanced to need organization beyond that of congregation 
and parish (1748), was “entirely on its own” with reference 
to so-called parent churches in Europe. Remote from Ger- 
many and Scandinavia, there was no occasion for becoming 
a branch of some state or folk church. The pastors first, and 
later the pastors and the lay delegates of congregations as- 
sembled and chose one of their number to preside at their 
annual conventions and to perform such executive duties 
as the synods’ welfare required. As the synods grew in size 
and their relationships to each other and their communities 
increased in complexities, the scope of administration ex- 
panded. The content, so to speak, of the office grew cor- 


respondingly but in one respect there has been no change. 
The president continues to be elected from among his breth- 
ren to perform the duties of an office for a limited period 
of time. It is the office that is primary, and the man chosen 
by his colleagues to fill it is secondary. Incidentally, but not 
accidentally in our opinion, a free church in a free country 
is very satisfactorily served by this arrangement. 


In the New Testament 


We recently expressed our contentment with the term 
president in a group of clergymen and elicited the reply 
“but bishop is the New Testament term for the office.” That 
assertion does not permit careful analysis. The word Bishop 
is not found in the original of the New Testament: what 
does occur is the word episcopos. That may sound like 
bishop to some people but to our ears it is a Greek word 
to be translated Overseer. It was in fact the title of the head 
of the government of a Greek municipality, and its use as 
an ecclesiastical title was at first confined to an office in 
Gentile congregations. It is traced to the authority of the 
Apostle John who came to Ephesus after being released 
from his exile in Patmos. 

Referring to the same position but drawn from the 
synagog rather than from the Gentile community is the 
office of Elder. For this the Greek word is Presbuteros; 
from it we get presbyter and from an abbreviation of pres- 
byter comes the English word priest. The Lutheran Church 
teaches that the terms bishop and presbyter are inter- 
changeable so far as their use in the New Testament is 
concerned. Only as ecclesiastical organization grew and as 
the classification of authority developed, was the term bishop 
used to designate the head of a group of congregations and 
ministers. What our Catholic and Episcopal brethren call 
the diocese; what we in the United Lutheran Church call a 
constituent synod; what our Augustana friends name a con- 
ference and the American Lutheran group calls a district; 
what in Germany might be named a province such as is 
Saxony, would be the area under a bishop’s jurisdiction. 


Apostolic Succession 

One attribute of the bishop, held as essential in Roman 
Catholic circles and at least highly esteemed in the “high 
church” portion of the Episcopal Church, is that which 
springs from the claim that the bishops are the successors 
of the apostles. The Lutherans, even where the title has 
been retained, do not agree that any vestiges of apostolic 
authority or of apostolic privileges belong to the episcopal 
office. We know that there were no successors to the 
apostles: they belong to the whole church for all time. 

History seems to provide ample evidence of the fact that 
no quality of infallibility accrues to the chief executive of 
an ecclesiastical organization because his office has the dis- 
tinction of a so-called New Testament title. We have read 
with considerable interest a plea for the establishment of 
the office which appeared in THe LUTHERAN some weeks ago. 
If dropping the term President and substituting Bishop 
would bring about the beneficent results described by that 
article, one should regret that any other name has ever been 
used. As a matter of fact troubles as great as any known 
to the church occur where Bishops “exercise the rule.” 
There have been some very incapable men as bishops: like- 
wise men of outstanding genius. The same can be said of 
persons who have been called to be presidents. 

What both have often experienced is the failure of their 
constituents to perform their share of the requirements of 
the organization. Presidents of synods have some grounds 
for complaining that those who invest them with the au- 
thority of their presiding officer see to it that the burdens 
of administration will more than earn the honors bestowed. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“I AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD, AND 
KNOW MY SHEEP, AND AM KNOWN 
OF MINE. ... AND OTHER SHEEP I 
HAVE WHICH ARE NOT OF THIS 
FOLD: THEM ALSO I MUST BRING, 
AND THEY SHALL HEAR MY VOICE; 
AND THERE SHALL BE ONE FOLD, 
AND ONE SHEPHERD.” 


The Lord my faithful Shepherd is, 
And me He safely guideth; 

I shall not want, for I am His 
Who all good things provideth: 

I follow Him, I hear His voice, 

In Him, my Lord, I do rejoice; 
Blest am I in His keeping! 


A tender shepherd leads his sheep, 
Where pastures green are growing, 
And there his flock doth guard and keep, 
Beside still waters flowing, 
Thus Christ my Shepherd, leadeth me, 
My soul and body feedeth He, 
And for their wants provideth. 


And if I ever go astray, 
My wayward soul He turneth, 
To save the lost, to guide the way, 
For this He ever yearneth; 
He leadeth me, my soul to bless, 
In His own path of righteousness 
For His name’s sake and glory. 


Why should I ever fear, O Lord, 
Whilst Thee I have beside me? 
Thou by Thy Spirit and Thy word 

Dost comfort and dost guide me; 
In death’s dark vale I’ll fear no ill, 
For Thou, O Lord, art with me still, 

Thy rod and staff shall stay me. 


Thou art my host, for me, Thy guest, 
A table Thou providest; 

Though foes be near, I am at rest, 
Thow still with me abidest; 

With oil anointest Thou. my head, 

On me Thy blessing rich is shed, 
My cup with bliss o’erfloweth. 


Thy goodness and Thy mercy, Lord, 
Shall follow me, attending 
The days Thou dost to me afford, 
Until they reach their ending; 
Thereafter shall I in Thy love 
Dwell in Thy house in heaven above, 
Forever and forever. 
—A. C. Arrebo. 


THE VOICE OF THE BIRDS 


“A LITTLE SPARROW twittered near my door, 
And to my ear 
The meaning clearer came than e’er be- 
fore, 
And brought me cheer. 


““Not one of us without our Father’s care 
Falls to the earth; 
Why doubt His fonder care for you who 
are 


Of greater worth?’ ” —Selected. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


THE HAUNTED TUNNEL 
By Irma Hegel 


Ir was ONE of the worst storms that had 
ever taken place in Connecticut. All day 
and all night a furious rain lashed the 
earth, felling the limbs of trees, bringing 
the wide Connecticut River to flood level 
and leaving untold havoc in its wake. 

Saturday afternoon the wind slackened, 
the rain stopped, but the sky was still 
leaden-hued and threatening; the air was 
chill; the new leaves on the maples trem- 
bled, and it did not feel in the least like 
spring. 

At three o’clock Bud Havens and his 
chum, Johnny Rossman, decided to go for 
a stroll and see if they could discover any 
washouts or uprooted trees. Bud was 
eleven, red-haired and blue-eyed. Johnny 
was twelve, slightly taller and much 
thinner. The two were schoolmates, neigh- 
bors and had been friends for years. On 
this afternoon they started out together, 
walking briskly along on the spongy 
ground, both of them whistling. But the 
whistling stopped when they saw the dam- 
age that the storm had created. There, 
across the road, was Mr. Jerome’s barn, 
the roof caved in as if some giant hand 
had dealt it a crushing blow; a little farther 
along the road was the huge limb of an 
elm tree, a bird’s newly built nest smashed 
beneath it. They examined the straw for 
traces of eggs, and, thankful to find none, 
walked on another mile through the 
isolated country. Suddenly both boys 
paused. A thunderous noise had broken 
the stillness of the gray, cold air. 

“What’s that?” cried Bud. 

“Don’t know,” retorted Johnny, “but it 
sounds as if it came from the direction of 
the haunted tunnel. Let’s hurry and see 
what it is!” 

As fast as their legs could carry them, 
they ran toward the railroad tracks where 
the gleaming rails led under a long, brick 
passageway beneath Hard Scrabble Hill. 
Sure enough! Something had happened! 
Right before the mouth of the tunnel was 
a huge boulder, together with some dirt 
and debris that had fallen from a washout 
on the shoulders of the road above. 

“No chance of us moving that! We'd 
better get help,” suggested Johnny. He 
turned to his chum. “Do you suppose 
there’s a farmhouse nearby where we 
could phone?” 

Bud shook his head in a dubious man- 
ner. “There may be, but goodness, Johnny, 
we haven’t time for that—a train might 
come along any minute and the engineer 
isn’t likely to see that boulder, not against 
the darkness of the tunnel.” 

The taller boy nodded. “Guess you’re 
right. Tell you what we’d better do: You 
guard this entrance in case any trains go 
north. I'll go to the other side and signal 
any south-bound locomotives.” 

“Okeh!” Bud watched his companion 
hurry off and felt a pang of regret at his 
going. The south end of the tunnel wasn’t 


the most cheerful place in the world to 
stay. Years ago the townspeople claimed 
a wreck had occurred within those cir- 
cular-red brick walls, and sometimes, if 
you were alone and listened sharply, you 
could hear the cry of the engineer who 
had met his death inside. Of course, Bud 
did not believe the part about the cry— 
ghosts had no place in his healthy outdoor 
life—yet a gloomy spot such as this made 
him think about them. 

He slumped down beside a tree, hands 
on his knees, eyes intent on the rails for 
the first sign of any oncoming train. Then 
suddenly behind him he heard a man’s 
faint call, “Help! Help!” 

He started to his feet, heart pulsing 
wildly inside his breast, color draining 
from his cheeks. The call came from the 
tunnel, and he walked over to the yawn- 
ing black mouth. 

“Is—is that you, Johnny?” he stam- 
mered. 

But there was no answer, not a sound, 
just the darkness grinning back at him. If 
it were a human being, he would respond, 
he told himself, and he thought again of 
the legend and the ghost-engineer who was 
supposed to cry out at unexpected moments. 

He went back to his place beside the 
tree, still trembling. He wasn’t going to 
go inside that tunnel—not he! His duty 
was to watch for any oncoming trains and 
flag them. But, as he sat there, an ugly 
thought flickered through his mind. Why 
was he guarding railroad property and 
trying to prevent a wreck? Suppose there 
was a wreck—it would serve the railroad 
right. Hadn’t they laid off his dad a month 
ago, and wasn’t his dad one of the finest 
engineers they’d ever had? A temporary 
lay-off, they’d said, but four weeks had 
passed and his dad had received no word 
from the New London office. 

“Help! help!” It was the voice from the 
tunnel again. The perspiration broke out in 
a spangle on Bud’s forehead, but he didn’t 
move. 

Well, how could he? Hadn’t he promised 
Johnny he’d stick to this side, the south 
side. But wait—hold on! What was it his 
dad had told him earlier in the spring: 
There’s only one afternoon train passes 
under Hard Scrabble Hill, Bud; the local 
from New London to New Haven; and that 
passes at five-thirty. Yes, that’s what he’d 
said, and here he was on the far south 
side; that meant the New Haven-bound 
train would enter through the orifice that 
Johnny was guarding; that meant there 
was no reason why he couldn’t go into 
that tunnel and see who it was that called 
for help. 

“I can’t!” he mumbled weakly to him- 
self. “If anyone should ask me, I could 
make out I’d forgotten what dad told me. 
Why should I go inside that ol’ tunnel? 
Suppose the walls cave in? Suppose an- 
other boulder tumbles down?” 

The voice inside the tunnel came again, 
fainter, as if its owner were losing strength. 
“Help! help!’ (To be concluded) 
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\THE PYRAMID OF CHEOPS 
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By Margaret Buchanan 


SIGHTSEERS in the Alexandrian era, about 
the fourth century before Christ, took 
with them a list of important and interest- 
ing things which they must see, passed 
on to them by their friends or fellow trav- 
elers or by the writers of the guidebooks 
which then, as now, were in circulation. 
The items on the list have come to be 
known as the Seven Wonders of the 
World, and, although now it varies slightly, 
because the ancient records vary, still it 
has been fairly well standardized and at 
the present time usually includes the fol- 
lowing: the pyramid of Cheops, the Pharos 


_of Alexandria, the walls and hanging gar- 


dens of Babylon, the temple of Artemis, 
at Ephesus, the statue of the Olympian 
Zeus by Phidias, the mausoleum erected 
by Artemisia at Halicarnassus, and the 
Colossus at Rhodes. 

The first of these, the pyramid of Cheops, 
was built to house the five souls of one 
of the kings of Egypt who lived about five 
thousand years ago and to protect his body 
and the treasures that were buried with 
him from the grave robbers, who in those 
days made it necessary to build tombs as 
strong as fortresses. 

Scarcely had Cheops come to the throne 
when he began its construction. He 
planned it to surpass all other tombs in 
size and costliness, to be strong enough 
to defy the most skillful grave robber, 
and to prove too durable for even time 
to destroy. For its site he selected the 
rocky cliff west of the Nile, toward the 
setting sun, the point at which the spirits 
of the dead were supposed to enter the 
underworld. No expense was spared. The 
king, eager to apply every energy his 
country possessed for this giant task, closed 
all the temples in Egypt and stopped the 
worship of the gods, thus adding the tens 
of thousands of priests and temple at- 
tendants to the already great army of 
workers. The cattle which had been used 
for temple sacrifice and for feeding the 
priests became food for the workmen. 
There were three hundred thousand strong 
men in Egypt, it is said, and each one was 
forced to enter the service of the king, as 
if he were a slave. The king divided them 
into three relays of one hundred thousand 
men each, and each group worked for three 
months, while the men of the other two 


. groups supplied them with food and at- 
' tended to their regular duties. Their only 


pay was their food and clothing. Task- 
masters, with whips in their hands, stood 
by always. 

So gradually the pyramid grew, each 
layer a little smaller than the one beneath 
it. It is uncertain how the stones were 
raised, for when all was finished the pyra- 
mid was 481 feet in height, or nearly twice 
as high as the Flatiron Building in New 
York City, and the stones, averaging about 
two tons in weight, could not have been 
carried to the top by hand. Some author- 
ities say that the sand was heaped up to 
form an inclined plane over which they 
were dragged, the plane being built up as 
the pyramid grew and carted away at the 
end. Others say that the inclined plane was 
built of salt and niter, which at the com- 
pletion of the work was melted away with 
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water. Another writer says that the stones 
were raised from stage to stage by ma- 
chines consisting of short planks, worked 
on the lever principle. The derrick was 
unknown to the ancients. 

After years and years the pyramid was 
finished, a gigantic undertaking which 
stands perfect even today as one of the 
most wonderful building feats ever known. 

—Lutheran Youth. 


ONE CANDLE ENOUGH 


SOMETIMES we can be so economical as 
to appear miserly. At the same time, we 
would do well to follow the golden mean 
of thrift. Particularly is economy justified 
if we deny ourselves in order to help 
others. The following is a rather good 
illustration we came across the other day: 

“We shan’t get much here,” whispered 
a lady to her companion, as John Murray 
blew out one of the two candles by whose 
light he had been writing when they asked 
him to contribute to some benevolent 
object. . 

He listened to their story and gave one 
hundred dollars. 

“Mr. Murray, I am agreeably surprised,” 
said the lady quoted, “I did not expect to 
get a cent from you.” 

The old Quaker asked the reason for her 
opinion; and when told, said, “That, ladies, 
is the reason I am able to let you have the 
hundred dollars. It is by practising econ- 
omy that I save up money with which to 
do charitable actions. One candle is enough 
to talk by.”—Selected. 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS 


’MiD THE LOSSES and the gains, 
*Mid the pleasures and the pains; 
’Mid the hopings and the fears, 
And the restlessness of years, 
We repeat the passage o’er— 

We believe it more and more— 
“Bread upon the waters cast 
Shall be gathered at the last.” 


Gold and silver, like the sands, 

Will keep slipping through our hands, 
Jewels gleaming like a spark 

Will be hidden in the dark; 

Sun and moon and stars will pale, 
But these will never fail— 

“Bread upon the waters cast 

Shall be gathered at the last.” 


Some like dust to you and me 

Will our earthly treasure be; 

But the loving words and deeds 

To a soul in bitterest need, 

They will unforgotten be. 

They will live eternally— 

“Bread upon the waters cast 

Shall be gathered at the last.” 
—Anonymous. 


HOW TO BE USEFUL 


Atmost every little boy and girl would 
like to be of some use in this world, but 
sometimes it is hard to know what to do 
in order to be useful. 

What is needed most of all, I think, is a 


A | 


pair of quick eyes to see what is needed. 
If boys or girls have quick eyes and willing 
hands, they will find ever so many ways 
of being useful at home, in school and 
wherever they may happen to be. 

The boy who has quick eyes will see 
when his father wants a book from the 
library, and will offer to go and get it 
without waiting to be asked. He will see 
when mother wants something from the 
store, and will offer to run such an errand 
before he goes off to play ball. 

The girl who has quick eyes will see 
when grandmamma wants: her needle 
threaded, and will do so promptly, and yet 
so quietly that grandmamma will feel as 
if fairy fingers were helping her to sew. 
The girl with quick eyes will see when 
baby is restless, and will gemtly care for 
its wants, and thus she will often help her 
mother. 

The boy or girl with quick eyes will see 
when teacher is tired, and will be so still 
and attentive in the classroom that she 
will feel that her scholars are actually 
helping her to teach.—Apples of Gold. 


COME INSIDE 


A TRAVELER visited a church famous for 
its stained-glass windows. The exterior 
was plain, there was no beauty in the win- 
dows from the outside—there never is. 

The first look within was a disappoint- 
ment. The guide bade him go forward 
and look eastward where the sun was 
rising. Lo, a marvelous vision broke upon 
him of Jesus in the temple with the doc- 
tors. It was called “The Glory of Christ.” 
He was filled with ecstasy. 

The guide asked him to return about 
noon. Another window flamed in the sun 
with Christ walking upon the sea. He was 
requested to come yet again at sunset, and 
the rays fell upon Christ on the cross, 
amazingly touching and convincing. 

Many people see nothing to admire in 
the Christian Church. It is a disappoint- 
ment, a fraud, a delusion. There are 
always people who see it from without. 
There are some inside who view it from 
the wrong angle, or on a dark and foggy 
day; they see only the pews and the floor. 
Those who come inside and look toward 
the sun see the glory of Christ, His power, 
and His salvation. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“RoastEep Lirrte Neck Ciams. Clean six 
clams for each person, leaving the clams 
on the half shell. Sprinkle with finely 
chopped bacon and onions and season with 
salt and paprika. Bake eight minutes in a 
hot oven, and serve immediately.” 


ROMANTIC 


WHILE BOATING on the bay at midnight, 
I saw the ocean’s arm 

Steal gently round a neck of land 
To keep its shoulder warm. 

This made me jealous as could be, 
It really made me sore; 

And so I paddled toward the land, 
And closely hugged the shore.—Sel. 
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From Worship 


THE LUTHERAN 


To Work 


The Worth of Worship is Measured by Work 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 9: 14-29. The Sunday School Lesson for May 1 


IT was a rare and rich experience of 
worship that came to Peter, James, and 
John at the transfiguration of Jesus. From 
that worship they were ushered into a re- 
markable work of Jesus. Thus they saw 
Him in His glory and in His gracious 
deeds. They passed with Him from wor- 
ship to work. No doubt they came under 
the conviction for themselves that their 
best preparation for doing good work in 
the name of their Lord was to spend time 
with Him in worship. No greater truth 
can Christians learn now than this: We 
find the truest and greatest value of wor- 
ship in the work we do following worship. 
It is not going too far to say that there is 
not much chance of doing great work in 
His name without the strength that comes 
from worship. 


A Question 


The nine disciples who had not been 
taken with Jesus when He was transfigured 
were approached by a father whose son 
was sorely afflicted. It was Jesus’ reputa- 
tion that put the disciples under embar- 
rassment. The hope that Jesus would help 
his boy had brought the father in search 
of Jesus. Jesus’ absence led the father to 
request the disciples to do something for 
the unfortunate boy. There was much 
superstition as to the cause and the re- 
moval of disease. Jesus’ power was at- 
tributed to His being in league with the 
devil. However, many refused to accept 
this absurd claim against Him. Evidently 
this father had at least a hope that Jesus 
possessed ability and willingness to help 
his boy. It seems the afflicted boy became 
the center of a multitude. The purpose of 
the father probably was known. Scribes 
mingled with the crowd looking for a 
chance to find a flaw in Jesus or His work. 

It was to such a crowd that Jesus came 
after the transfiguration. He found the 
disciples being disturbed by questioning 
scribes. It seemed necessary to come to 
the relief, maybe defense, of the disciples. 
The approach of Jesus caused amazement 
to the crowd. At once they gathered about 
Him, greeting Him. But Jesus singled out 
the scribes and demanded of them why 
they were questioning His disciples. This 
was not the first time the scribes had tried 
to use the disciples as a means of finding 
fault with Jesus. So His question must 
have embarrassed the scribes. Would they 
tell Him the truth, acknowledging their 
underhanded scheme? Would they assume 
ignorance or indifference by saying noth- 
ing? A direct question from Jesus to us is 
not easily answered when the question is 
aimed at our faults. 


A Cure 


The scribes said nothing. But the boy’s 
father had to speak up and tell the facts 
that burdened his heart. He was the cause 
of all this crowd, this questioning by the 
scribes. He had a story to tell about his 
boy, afflicted dreadfully, an epileptic of the 


worst type. The father said that he had 
come to have his son cured by Jesus. He 
believed his boy had an evil spirit that 
must be exorcised before he could be well. 
He hoped Jesus had the power to do this. 
The father told how he had asked the nine 
disciples to drive out the evil spirit, but 
they could not. 

The whole situation stirred Jesus. He 
was depressed at the general distrust of 
Him. His words were a denunciation of 
that generation, of which not only the 
scribes but also His disciples were a part. 
But He threw off the spirit of chiding and 
turned to the work to be done at once. He 
asked for the boy. A severe attack came 
suddenly on the boy and he was as one 
dead. The people, in their superstition, 
were sure that he was completely ruled 
by the evil spirit. Jesus’ first concern was 
the father. He was not in any haste about 
curing the boy. He got the father’s whole 
attention by asking for the facts, the his- 
tory of the boy’s case. The father’s state- 
ment was brief. He was not interested in 
telling the story; but he was in earnest to 
have Jesus do something for the boy. He 
asked for mercy and help. He prefaced 
his request with “If thou canst do any- 
thing.” 

Jesus turned the whole matter back on 
the father. It was not a question as to 
what Jesus could do, but as to whether 
or not the father could believe. The father 
said, “If thou canst do”; Jesus replied, “If 
thou canst believe.” It was essential that 
there be belief before Jesus could cure the 
boy. Clearly this could not be the boy’s 
belief. It must be his father’s. The father 
rose to the demand. He had a general be- 
lief. To this was added, we may be sure, 
an earnest hope. The willingness of the 
father to be helped into whatever belief 
was necessary to make the cure possible, 
was positively expressed. He made it his 


THINK OF THESE 


Ir you are a Christian in name, the 
world expects you to manifest the power 
and grace of a Christian. 


It is possible to have ambitions for spir- 
itual service beyond our spiritual strength. 


Christians do much worshiping but not 
always do they show by their work that 
their worship had much value to them. 


When disappointed at the little we can 
do for Christ, it is wise to let Him explain 
what is wrong with us. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
April 25-May 1 

Impotent Disciples. Mark 9: 14-19. 

The Power of Jesus. Mark 9: 20-29. 

Vision and Consecration. Isaiah 6: 5-13. 
. Sending After Seeing. Acts 19: 3-8. 
Heeding After Hearing. Ezekiel 2: 1-7. 
. The Effect of Vision. Ezekiel 12: 21-28. 
Service After Vision. Acts 26: 12-20. 
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prayer. By this time the crowd was press- 
ing close to hear and to see. Jesus did not 


intend letting them attribute the cure to 


any trickery. He spoke clearly, asserting 
His authority over the unclean spirit which 
apparently made the boy deaf and dumb. 
Another violent attack seized the boy and 
he became as one dead. The people pro- 
nounced him dead. Quickly then Jesus 
cured him, the thought being of a per- 
manent cure. This was the fine piece of 
work to which Jesus came from the trans- 
figuration. 
An Answer 


Now the scene changes. Jesus is in a 
house with His disciples. The nine em- 
barrassed disciples want an explanation of 
their powerlessness in dealing with the un- 
clean spirit. Already they have been en- 
trusted with special power, but they had 
been unable to use it. What was wrong 
with them? Wherein was their failure? 
Jesus declared that it takes more than 
mere possession of power. Through earnest 
prayer were they to use the power in His 
name and to His glory. Their dependence 
must be on Him, rather than on any gift 
bestowed on them. Their power was spir- 
itual to be used only in humble prayer 
and sincere, confident faith. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Ir is TRUE that “there is nothing new 
under the sun,” but every time one of us 
discovers something we have not seen be- 
fore it is new to us, and we find as much 
pleasure in contemplating it as though it 
had just been created. Some years ago 
it was our privilege to be rather closely 
associated with an elderly gentleman who 
had been a lifelong, devoted member of 
the church and a daily reader of the Bible. 
One of the last times we saw him, he was 
reading the Bible through again; he had 
done this many times during his life. He 
made this significant remark; “I’m finding 
more new things in the Bible now than 
ever before.” And yet there are people 
who boast that they know the Bible, for 
they read it through once! 

A similar tribute was paid to the fact 
that there is always something new in 
the Bible by an English Lord Chancellor, 
when he said: “My wife and I have read 
the Bible through forty-four times to- 
gether. In my old age I am beginning in- 
creasingly to prefer the Bible to any other 
book of whatever sort. The Bible is al- 
ways new. Every time we read it we find 
something we did not note in the previous 
reading.” 

This puts the Bible in a unique class. 
No other book maintains its up-to-date- 
ness as does the Bible. In our libraries we 
have many books, purchased at consider- 
able sacrifice which at the time séemed 
indispensable, but today we regard them 
as merely taking up space. But the Bible 
has not changed in its authoritativeness, 
though all of it is centuries old. It has a 
timely message for all who read its pages. 

But there is this further uniqueness 
about the Bible. It must be read and re- 
read before the reader even begins to get 
hold of any major portion of its truth. One 
of our greatest preachers has received this 
tribute, that he is a man of one Book. 
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| The Young ‘People 


THE LUTHERAN 


We, 


By Amos JOHN TRAvgr, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


MOTHER’S DAY 
I Samvuet 1: 25-28; 2: 18, 19 


WHEN WE were young Dr. Theodore 
Cuyler was recognized as one of the great 


- preachers of American Protestantism. One 


of his sermons comes to mind as we ap- 
proach another Mother’s Day. The text 


- was I Samuel 2: 19—“His mother made him 


a coat and brought it to him from year to 
year.” This text refers to the mother of 


\Samuel, Hannah. She had prayed for a 


son and Samuel was the answer to this 


. prayer. She had also promised God to de- 


vote her son to His service. She remem- 
bered her promise. We often forget our 


_ promises to God. When we want some- 


thing very badly we will promise any- 


» thing. When we have the answer to our 
- prayers, we easily forget our promise. 


Hannah did not forget. She cared for 
little Samuel lovingly until he was old 
enough to leave her and then she took him 
to the old high priest, Eli, saying, “For this 
child I prayed; and the Lord hath given 
me my petition which I asked of him. 
Therefore also I have lent him unto the 


mn Lord; as long as he liveth he shall be lent 
unto the Lord.” So Samuel became like a 


son to Eli, waiting upon him faithfully and 
sharing in the services of the tabernacle. 

Each year Hannah and her husband, 
Elkanah, made a pilgrimage to Shiloh, to 
see their son and to worship in the taber- 
nacle. And each year Hannah brought 
along a coat for Samuel, made with her 
own hands. It was this yearly gift of a 
coat, little at first, but growing larger each 
year, that inspired the sermon by Dr. 
Cuyler. It was a striking sermon, one that 
every young woman might hear with real 
profit. It suggested the love and longing 
that went into the seams of that coat. It 
spoke of the anticipation with which the 
mother looked forward to fitting the coat 
on her son, the simplicity of the gift and 
its practical usefulness. But one sugges- 
tion we have never seen in any other ser- 
mon on the text. It was based on the word 


“habit.” 
A Habit 

The word habit was given its double 
meaning, something to wear and a cus- 
tomary action. The mother brought a habit 
to her son, a coat to wear. This was an 
appropriate gift and characteristic of all 
motherhood. How much time our mothers 
have spent in keeping us in clothes! It is 
so often stolen time, too, stolen from her 
rest hours or her recreation hours. Then, 
too, it is often work we should have done 
ourselves. Girls and boys are so thought- 
less and careless about their clothes. They 
leave so much for mother’s tired hands and 
eyes. But mothers are long-suffering and 
patient. They do not complain, but sew 
on the buttons, mend the rips, and darn 
the stockings. 

The following verses are from a poem 
by the Rev. Paul Holdcraft, written as a 


tribute to his mother at the time of her’ 


death. His mother was a faithful member 
of our congregation. 


“Mother’s hands were never idle— 
Always busy here and there, 

Cleaning, cooking, mending, knitting, 
Folded only for her prayer. 


“Mother’s feet were always moving 
To and fro, as winged with love, 
That she might keep ever going 
Strength seemed given from above.” 


Habits 


The little coat was not only a treasured 
gift but a symbol of the ideals Samuel in- 
herited from his mother. In a very real 
sense Hannah endowed her son with Godly 
habits. Now we shall permit Dr. Cuyler to 
speak: “Mothers, the Creator puts into 
your hands an unclothed spirit as well as 
an unclothed body. You make a garment 
for the one; and in many a home there is 
no rest for your busy needles through all 
the year. But shall the mind—the im- 
mortal spirit—be left naked or be com- 
pelled to pick up at random its habits of 
thinking and acting? This were impos- 
sible. Our children will put on our ways 
and our habits in spite of us... . No pho- 
tographic plate is so sensitive to the images 
which lodge upon it as are the receptive 
minds of our children to whatever they 
are seeing or hearing.” 

These words were addressed to mothers, 
but they imply the debt we owe to our 
mothers for our attitudes and standards. 
We may think they are pretty old fash- 
ioned about many things, but when we 
come to the age of discretion we will un- 
derstand them better. Sometimes daughters 
think their mothers are old fashioned 
about the clothes they buy for them. Many 
a storm of tears has followed the first look 
at a new dress that mother has bought. 
Mothers do make mistakes, but they are 
mistakes of love, and the daughter who is 
allowed to dress just as she pleases will 
probably not have the good taste to dress 
wisely. Extremes in styles reveal more 
about the character of a young woman, or 
young man, than most of us realize. 

So with the “old-fashioned” standards 
of right and wrong that our mothers seek 
to implant in our hearts. Habits of truth 
telling, modesty, sincerity, honesty, thrift, 
church going, personal devotions, these 
habits never will go out of style. How we 
should thank God for mothers that “made” 
habits like these for us! Henry Ward 
Beecher said, “The mother’s heart is the 
child’s school room.” Indeed we have 
learned much more from the textbook of 
our mother’s sincere Christian life, than 
we ever learned from her admonitions. The 
influence of a Godly mother is the finest 
inheritance one could ask. 


Confidences 


Mothers are often hurt by our reticence 
with them. They live again in us. We are 
their second chance. We must not think 
that anything that interests us will be un- 
interesting to them. If there is something 
in our life we would not dare tell mother, 
we better take care! We are on dangerous 


ground. To deceive mother is a dastardly 
thing, when it means we wilfully choose 
to disobey her. Sons and daughters can 
bring much joy to the hearts of their 
mothers by remembering carefully the lit- 
tle happenings of school or play for their 
benefit. For mother’s sake we should re- 
ward her with our full confidence. For 
our sakes we should so live that we are 
not ashamed to confide in our mothers. 
And if we are on the proper basis of in- 
timacy with our mothers, we can come to 
them with our confessions of failure, to 
find forgiveness and encouragement for 
another trial. 


Encouragement 


The word encouragement means literally 
to put heart in, to enhearten. This is a 
mother’s mission. It is true that many 
mothers have spoiled their children by un- 
wise encouragement. Who has not suffered 
from the musical horrors thrust upon a 
helpless public by some fond mamma 
whose ambitions for her child have warped 
her musical judgment! How our patience 
is tried with spoiled children! But we will 
be less harsh in our judgments if we re- 
member how much encouragement we 
have received from our mothers. 

There was Booker T. Washington, born 
of slave parents, his mother unable to 
read. It was her encouragement that set 
him on the path to an education. Her 
prayers followed him to Hampton Institute. 
He laid at the door of his mother full 
tribute for his career. She did not live to 
know that he would be the friend of pres- 
idents and kings and that he would re- 
ceive honorary degrees from great univer- 
sities. But Booker T. Washington never 
overlooked an opportunity to pay tribute 
to her influence in his life. What the col- 
ored race owes to him, they also owe to 


his mother. 
God’s Gift 


In God’s plan for us how wise was His 
selection of motherhood. There is a Jew- 
ish saying, “God could not be everywhere 
and therefore He made mothers.” The very 
first ideas of God come normally from 
mother. To the babe, mother stands for 
God. Much of the meaning we give to the 
Fatherhood of God includes the part that 
our mothers play in our lives. Jesus, too, 
dignified motherhood. Longfellow wrote 
beautifully, “Even He Who died for us 
upon the cross, in the last hour, in the un- 
utterable agony of death, was mindful of 
His mother, as if to teach us that this holy 
love should be our last worldly thought— 
the last point of earth from which the soul 
should take its last flight to heaven.” 

* * * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, May 8. League 
mothers might be invited to this meeting 
and the topic could be presented as per- 
sonal tributes of the members to their 
mothers. If the mothers are not present, 
some time could be given to a discussion 
of the common failures we make in our 
attitude toward our mothers. Next topic: 
Keeping Fit for Marriage. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


APROPOS OF MOTHER’S DAY 


LENTEN SERVICES, farming, fencing, gar- 
dening, planting trees, all demand time 
and attention; but we pause in silent med- 
itation and look forward to the day when 
we shall recall the ties of love and af- 
fection, and in Christian service honor 
Mother with our service and our substance. 

Mulberry Home cares for Mother, her 
physical and spiritual wellbeing. Services 
every Lord’s Day, prayers and words of 
comfort and cheer, songs and hymns of 
praise, words of love, sympathy and truth: 
all the blessings that can be bestowed 
upon Mother are manifest at Mulberry 
Lutheran Home. 

Mother’s Day, a gift for mother, a token 
of love and esteem. Mulberry Home grate- 
fully acknowledges the interest manifested 
and the many comforting messages and 
gifts which cheer the hearts of our aged 
people. Our need is a large gift for Mul- 
berry Lutheran Home on Mother’s Day. 

C. J. Ferster, Superintendent, 
Mulberry Home, Mulberry, Ind. 


BISHOPS AND OBEDIENCE 


THE OPEN LETTER of the Rev. Howard R. 
Kunkle in Tue LutHerAN of April 6 has 
caused me to wonder very much. I also 
advocate bishops. 

But I was wondering, as I lie here in 
the hospital, unable to complete my Lenten 
program at Manly, Iowa, whether the 
author intended that we also take the vow 
of obedience to the bishop. If so, well and 
good. 

The Protestant Church in relying on an 
intelligent communion has thrown the 
burden of the church on the personality 
of the preacher and his qualifications for 
leadership. Episcopacy, however, removes 
that burden. And the minister loses the 
ethical value of coercion in his own de- 
velopment. If the minister can preach in 
the sense of being mighty in the Scrip- 
ture, and if he can pray and bring to the 
ear of his people the voice of God, he 
might even throw away the assets of his 
personality and the assets of his qualifica- 
tions for leadership. Episcopacy, however, 
removes the burden of being a great 
preacher and a man of prayer. 

As I lie here and wonder about the dis- 
satisfaction in general of many clergy, I 
wonder if clergy are fitting themselves 
properly so that not only congregations 
might be obedient unto a bishop of souls, 
but they also. When clergy can com- 
mand the devotion of their people, neither 
the people nor the clergy will stand in 
the way of an Episcopate. Let us not be 
deceived. The readiness to seek an Epis- 
copate is in many cases a confession of a 
lack of fundamental qualifications for serv- 
ice to Jesus Christ. The desire for an 
Episcopate is often a desire to get away 
from the development of one’s own per- 
sonality, and qualifications for leadership, 
and from preaching, and from prayer, and 
from the problems confronted by the big- 
gest problem on earth, that of maintaining 
the good will of a group and of leading 
them ever upward. The desire to seek the 


authority of an authoritative church nested 
in an Episcopacy is often a desire to es- 
cape from the very problems which make 
men great. 

As I lie here, seeing the last two weeks 
of Lent pass, I somehow feel that we 
should bring both together; the making of 
bishops, and the making of men. The 
bishops should also have higher standards 
for men. M. L. BreISwANGER. 

Manly, Iowa. 


THE CHRISTIAN FARMER 
By A Farmer 


OF UNIQUE INTEREST is a letter from a 
resident in rural Arkansas in which he 
explains his ideal conception of the Chris- 
tian farmer. More than merely listing the 
essential qualities of his ideal, this man 
seeks also to point out the practical ap- 
plication of his principles. 

The letter follows: 

“The Christian should recognize that he 
belongs unreservedly to his Master, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Consequently, all that 
he has of mental or physical ability should 
be dedicated to the Master’s service. Like 
the disciples of old he should hold his 
property as a steward of the Lord. ‘Neither 
said any of them that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own.’ (Acts 
4: 32.) They considered their property as 
the Lord’s to be administered as He 
directed. 

“When God established Israel in the 
promised land He repeatedly impressed on 
their minds the fact that the land was His 
gift to them. (Deut. 3: 18-20 and many 
other texts of similar import.) He prom- 
ised that if they would obey Him He would 
bless them with abundant harvests, health 
and prosperity. (Deut. 28: 1-14 and Deut. 
11: 10-17.) I do not fail to recognize that 
Israel was the nation chosen of God, in a 
sense not applicable to any nation now, 
but I think the same principle does apply 
in God’s dealings with His children today. 

“First of all provision was made for an 
equitable division of the land, and for 
adjustments in the year of jubilee. Under 
such an economic system it was impossible 
for the land to be controlled by a few. No 
family was deprived of its fair allotment. 
Then, too, provision was made for the 
poor, so that needy persons were never 
without food or homes. 

“Applying these principles, the Chris- 
tian farmer will consider his farm as God’s 
property of which he has been placed in 
trust. He will therefore endeavor to main- 
tain its fertility, keep his buildings and 
fences in repair, care for his stock in an 
intelligent manner, and in a general way 
administer his trust in such a way as to 
merit the commendation of his Master. He 
will always be ready to share with those 
who are in need, to help those who through 
adversity are for the moment unable to 
carry their load. He will contribute lib- 
erally to the support of the church and 
Sunday school, and will take an active in- 
terest in the local district school. In short, 
he will be a public-spirited citizen. 
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“His home will be a training school 
where seven days in a week his children 
and hired help will see the principles of 
the Golden Rule exemplified. From this 
home young men and women will go forth 
as industrious, God-fearing citizens who 
will continue the work of their parents in 
the homes which they shall found. 

“Now to give you a glimpse of my per- 
sonal application of these principles, per- 
mit me to say that my little farm consists 
of sixty-five acres of hill land. After a 
third nervous breakdown in professional 
life my physician advised me to get a 
little place in the country. Without money 
and with very little practical knowledge of 
farming conditions in the South I came 
from Minneapolis, Minn., 
where my aged parents were then living 
on a small mountain farm. But those acres 
were too rough to farm, so we moved 
to this locality, borrowed the money to 
make the first payment on the land, lived 
in a tent the first winter, as there were 
no buildings on the property, and began 
to clear the brush and rocks from the old 
fields. Later we cleared some six or eight 
acres of new land, making improvements 
and keeping up my annual payments. 

“Though belonging to a church in the 
town two miles and a half away, I inter- 
ested myself in the little Union Sunday 
School in the neighborhood, saw it grow 
in numbers and interest till the school- 
house was no longer adequate to meet our 
needs. I was one of the prime movers for 
the construction of a Union church which 
was built at a cost of a little more than 
$2,000, equipped with stove, seats, piano 
and other furniture. On Thanksgiving Day 
in 1928 it was dedicated—free of all debt 
and with $40 in the treasury. This church 
is still carrying on; the Sunday school now 
has an enrollment of about seventy schol- 
ars; the church employs a pastor who 
preaches twice a month, and we members 
conduct the Sunday school and prayer 
service each week. We have made it a 
part of our Christian activity to care for 
the sick, minister to the needy, provide 
help for those who have lost property 
through fire and other disasters, and in 
other ways follow in the steps of the 
Master Who ‘went about doing good.’ 

“The promise is, ‘Seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.’ I have 
acquired no wealth, but have lived com- 
fortably, educated my son, who has gone 
out into the world and founded a Chris- 
tian home and is raising his sons as Chris- 
tians. My credit is such that I can borrow 
from the bank on my open note whenever 
I need it. My contributions to the church 
and benevolences, even during the depres- 
sion, have never been less than a hundred 
dollars a year. I believe that the prin- 
ciples I have stated and their general ap- 


plication in our rural life would solve most . 


of the problems that are perplexing our 
American farmers today. 

“T firmly believe in farming as a way of 
living rather than a means of acquiring 
money. Jesus said, ‘A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things he 
possesseth.’ The abundant life is the life 
that imparts the most to those who come 
in contact with the life, not the life that 
gathers into its possession the most things.” 

—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


to Arkansas, 


/ 
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NON-RELIGIOUS FILMS FOR 
CHURCH USE 


By Theodore E. Stump 


NEARLY everyone who thinks of the use 
of motion pictures in the church thinks 
only in terms of religious subjects, but it 
is our belief that there are many other 
types of films which are readily adapted 
for churches. In the past few months we 
have made an extensive study of non- 
religious 16mm films, and it is apparent 
that there are more than enough suitable 
subjects now on the market to keep a 
projector in a church busy every night 
in the week and in conjunction with every 
organization and activity. Inasmuch as a 
modern sound projector with the addition 
of an inexpensive microphone makes an 
excellent public address system it can even 
function to advantage at the Sunday morn- 
ing service. 


Now Available 


While it is, of course, impossible to list 
here all the films adaptable for use in the 
church, we can give an idea of a few types 
which are readily accessible to any min- 
ister through film libraries located in every 
part of the country. First of all there are 
travelogues. This immediately opens a 
large field. There are excellent travel pic- 
tures of Palestine available, for example, 
“Holy Land,” “Pilgrimage Through Pales- 
tine,” “City of David,” and many others. 
The contents of “Holy Land” are as fol- 
lows: “The market at Nazareth; camel 
transport passes the wells of Mary and 
Jacob; shepherds and their flocks; Jericho; 
on the Jordan; the Jaffa Gate; the street 
of David; a Christian funeral; the Wailing 
Wall; the Garden of Gethsemane; Beth- 
lehem.” Leaving the Holy Land there are 
innumerable travelogues of mission lands, 
particularly of China, Japan, Africa and 
India, which will greatly aid our members 
in their understanding of our foreign mis- 
sion activities. In our Lutheran churches 
films of native lands, particularly Ger- 
many and Norway, would be especially in- 
teresting and of the many such films avail- 
able a goodly number of them are free. 
While there may be no particular associa- 
tion with travelogues of other countries, 
they will prove exceedingly interesting 
and educational. 

Due to the increasing use of motion pic- 
tures in schools, a very great number of 
films are now in libraries dealing with 
nature. There are pictures on plants, 
animals, insects and birds and each one of 
them is a stirring preachment on the mar- 
velous perfection of God, the Creator. For 
example, just today we saw a reel on 
“Plant Growth.” Starting with a pea seed 
we were privileged to watch the entire 
life of a pea plant from seed to seed 
—the time-lapse photograph shows the 
beginnings of the root, then the stem, 
the leaves, the flowers, how cross-pollina- 
tion is assured with the co-operation of 
the honey bee, the growth of the seed pod, 
and finally the forceful expulsion of the 
seeds, one by one, from the pod. No one 
can see a picture of this type without 
gaining a fuller appreciation of the glory 
of God. There are similar pictures on 
animals, such as “How Nature Protects 
Animals”; on birds, such as “Our Bird 
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Neighbors”; and on fish, such as “Pond 
Life’; which are sermons in themselves. 
There are hundreds of films of this type 
suitable and available. 

The use of films as sermon illustrations 
opens up another fertile field. Take, for 
example, “Infant Behavior” or even the 
“Dionne Quintuplets.” Films of this type 
show the utter faith and dependence a 
child has on its parents and would ef- 
fectively illustrate the text, “Lest ye be- 
come as a little child —”’ Many films are 
adaptable for this purpose, and in the near 
future we hope to find time to list them 
together with appropriate texts. 


Scenic Tours 


A great number of films can be secured 
which cover the beauty of God’s Creation. 
Scenic tours of our national parks, of 
Mount Ranier, of lakes, mountains, streams, 
flowers in bloom and beauty spots through- 
out the world certainly have a rightful 
place in the church for they, too, show 
the marvelousness of God’s creation. 

In former years, the church was the 
center of social activities, but in many 
instances this is no longer true. On occa- 
sion, a church may wieh to show a full- 
length feature purely for wholesome enter- 
tainment purposes. In this regard, such 
features as Gene Stratton Porter’s “Girl 
of the Limberlost” and “Keeper of the 
Bees”; “Harmony Lane,” which is the life 
of Stephen Foster; or Eggleston’s “Hoosier 
Schoolmaster”; Alcott’s “Little Men”; 
Sewell’s “Black Beauty” and many other 
similar wholesome films are procurable at 
a reasonable rental. While films of this 
nature (incidentally Mickey Mouse, Silly 
Symphonies, etc., are also available) may 
have no direct connection with the func- 
tion of a church, we have read somewhere 
lately that “if a pill is good for you, it 
does no harm to sweeten it,” and it is very 
possible that the intelligent screening of 
even this type of film may result in the 
increased influence of the church in the 
community and greatly facilitate the in- 
gathering of souls. 

Add to the above list the existing re- 
ligious films, the films now available 
through our various mission boards and 
the films of Lutheran activities soon to be 
available from the National Lutheran 
Council and it can readily be seen that 
there are more than enough films even if 
used seven nights a week, and more new 
films are being released daily. No longer 
need a pastor decry the lack of films for 
hundreds are now available. 

(Mr. Stump has prepared a mimeo- 
graphed catalogue of representative films 
suitable for church use and will be happy 
to forward a copy to any of our ministers 
who are interested at no charge. For the 
next few weeks he may be reached in 
care of the Victor Animatograph Corpora- 
tion, Davenport, Iowa, who co-operated 
with him in this regard.) 


[The May list of films prepared by Mr. Stump 
will appear in the near future. Eb.] 


True soy is an inward possession. The 
secret of joy, genuine joy, is to find God— 
to find God in the universe—to find God 
in your neighbors—to find God in your- 
self—J. C. Gordon. 
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A Gift for the 


Seminary Graduate 


Common Service Book 


Masic Editions 


AUTHORIZED EDITION 


One to Three Stanzas of Hymn Printed 
Between the Staves of the Music 
PRINTED ON BIBLE PAPER 
Size, 53g x 8 inches 
No. 591—Blue Grained Fabrikoid, plain 
edges, blue headbands, gilt back title, and 
side title in gilt ornamented box rule..$2.00 


No. 592—Morocco Grained (Keratol) Bind- 
ing, limp, round corners, back title and 
side cross in gold, red under gold edges, 
silk headbands and marker .......:cceee $4.00 


No. 593—French Morocco, limp, round cor- 
ners, back title and side cross in gold, red 
under gold edges, silk headbands and 
NUVAL RG Romie escnsteteaabsetesencices suse cedlivarbacsessntowseolen $5.00 


No. 594—Persian Morocco, semi-flexible, 
round corners, gold roll, back title and 
side cross in gold, red under gold edges, 
silk headbands and Marker ......ccccsceseeeee $6.00 


No. 595—RED Turkey Morocco, semi-flexible, 
round corners, gold roll, back title in gold, 
red under gold edges, silk headbands and 
PTAC ICL rsecesiiwciccssnuswosnssccnecusauesseecauviptseseanaass $10.00 


PRINTED ON BOOK PAPER 


No. 590—MISSION EDITION. Durably bound 
in dark green cloth, plain edges, gilt back 
and side titles. A popular inexpensive 
binding, printed on book paper from the 
same plates as the Bible paper bind- 
ings $1.25 


REVISED EDITION 


With the Words of the Hymns Separate 
from the Music 
PRINTED ON BIBLE PAPER 
Size, 6 x 8% inches. 

No. 500—Cardinal Grained Fabrikoid, plain 
edges, headbands, back title in gilt, and 
side title in gilt ornamented box........ $2.00 

No. 503—Persian Morocco, semi-flexible, 
round corners, gold roll, back title and 
side cross in gold, red under gold edges, 
silk headbands and marker ....... $6.00 


THE OCCASIONAL SERVICES 


This EDITION of this conventional pocket- 
size MANUAL FOR THE PASTOR contains 
the “Occasional Services’ from the ‘“‘Com- 
mon Service Book” together with thirty 
new orders and offices. Provision is thus 
made for practically every occasion in the 
life of the church for which a service form 
is required. 

Size, 414 x 63g inches. Red under gold 
edges, silk headbands and marker. 


No. 1. French Morocco, limp, book 
PAPEL oaccecessecsesesssesesesssesenessssnsnsserensnsnnereeeeeseess $1.75 
No. 2. Persian Morocco, flexible, keratol 
lined, thin, Bible paper .........csseeeees $3.25 
No. 3. RED Turkey Morocco, flexible, kera- 
tol lined, thin, Bible paper .............000 $3.50 


COLLECTS AND PRAYERS 


Authorized by The United Lutheran Church 
in America 
Prepared by The Common Service Book 
Committee 


A wide range of conditions and circum- 
stances is provided for, the 399 collects and 
prayers and the thirty general prayers being 
grouped under more than 250 classifications. 

This manual will serve as a valuable aid, 
for specific use or as suggestively helpful, 
for the pastor, and also for church workers, 
church organizations, and the family circle. 

Price, Cloth, $1.00; Black Morocco, red 
under gold edges, $3.50; Red Morocco, red 
under gold edges, $3.75. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S.C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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POCONO PICKINGS 
By the Rev. P. N. Wohlisen 


Since “The Thunder of the Sea” has 
reached the Pocono Mountains there has 
been an awakening. Men have realized 
that a real danger is at hand in America 
and that action is demanded. Valleys, 
plains and “the cities of the plains” have 
been aroused by this unique presentation 
of a call to the Church. Everywhere 
Christians are being challenged to the task 
which lies immediately before them in an 
age that has become afflicted with a severe 
case of jitters and lack of faith. For the 
past month thunder has been heard 
throughout the Pocono region and has 
challenged the people of our Lutheran 
Zion to a real danger. They have been 
brought to a profound realization of their 
need to witness for Christ in an age that 
is rapidly becoming Christless. Although 
there has been little business activity in 
the resort district, due to the recession 
and the lack of snow which prevented 
winter sports, our Lutheran pastors and 
people have been expressing their appre- 
ciation for the spiritual grace as provided 
in our Lutheran faith. They have entered 
upon the celebration of the twentieth an- 
niversary of the United Lutheran Church 
by witnessing to others. Throughout the 
Lenten Season pastors have been sound- 
ing the dominant note of the Gospel, point- 
ing to the only redemption for man. Peo- 
ple have been active telling others about 
the Christ. The result has been the for- 
mation of adult classes, many of whose 
members had never been baptized in the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost. Palm Sunday and 
Easter will find many adults before God’s 
altar confessing Christ as their Saviour. In 
some cases members have brought a group 
of adults with the request that the pastor 
instruct them in the Way of Salvation. In 
one congregation a class of eight adults 
was received on the first Sunday in Lent 
by baptism and confirmation. Before the 
close of the day another group of ten 
asked for instruction. It is certain that this 
consecration will bear abundant fruit. This 
attitude on the part of the masses is heart- 
ening, since it reveals an awakened inter- 
est in the value of Christ and the Means 
of Grace as offered to man through the 
Church. 

Another mark of ‘this awakening in the 
Church has been observed by the renewed 
interest displayed in the proper observ- 
ance of the Lenten Season. During this 
period large hosts of members and others 
have filled the churches. Not only have 
the services on the Lord’s Day found filled 
churches, but an ever-increasing number 
of people have been found in attendance 
at the midweek Lenten services, which 
have been arranged by pastors and con- 
gregations. Some organizational groups 
have transformed their monthly meetings 
into occasion for further study of the Word 
and the singing of Lenten hymns. So 
strong has this influence become that it 
has led many sister denominations to hold 
special Lenten services. 


Looking Ahead 


While the past few months have wit- 
nessed a re-awakening to the spiritual 
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values of life, there has been stimulated 
a desire to look ahead to the approaching 
spring and summer season in this pic- 
turesque resort region. Congregations have 
already begun to lay plans for continued 
activity during the post-Easter Season. 
Our Lutheran institutions at Paradise 
Falls, Camp Miller and Camp Hagan and 
Lutherland, are setting up programs that 
will help to quicken a deeper apprecia- 
tion of Christ and His Church. 

It is with great interest that this district 
looks forward once again to the later part 
of June, when several hundred workers 
from congregations in the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, will assemble at Paradise 
Falls for the annual Summer School. 
Everyone is eager to co-operate with the 
Committee on Religious Education from 
“The Mother Synod,” which has planned 
another worth-while week of study, in- 
spiration and recreation in this beauty spot 
of the Poconos. 

Plans have been completed for the open- 
ing of the Paradise Falls Girls’ Camp July 
2, to continue until August 27. In order 
to produce greater efficiency in the execu- 
tion of the religious, social and recreational 
program, the camp will be conducted upon 
a two weeks’ basis. No camper will be ac- 
cepted for less than this period, with Miss 
Dolores Ward, M.A., of Beaver College in 
charge for the second season. In order to 
facilitate the execution of the program a 
new crafts building has been erected and 
complete plans for the construction of a 
new lake have been submitted to the au- 
thorities of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania for approval. All facilities at this 
restful resort are being placed in readiness 
for our Lutherans to be re-created so as 
to do more efficient work in the Church 
upon the arrival of the fall and winter 
season of 1938. Despite the recession in 
business, cottages at this Lutheran colony 
are being renovated and several new ones 
are being constructed. 


Camps Hagan and Miller 

Announcement has been made that res- 
ervations for both Camp Hagan and Camp 
Miller have been flowing into the office 
of Director of Youth Activities, LeRoi 
Snyder, in such number that it is certain 
that a host of young people—girls and 
boys—will be held true to the faith during 
the coming vacation season. Despite in- 
creased facilities at both camps, it is likely 
that some young people will be compelled 
to be placed on the waiting list. All this 
attests to the loyalty and interest of our 
Lutheran constituency and reveals the 
keen interest that the Church is taking in 
her youth. 


Large Building Program 

In line with the policy of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania one-half million 
dollars is being expended for the construc- 
tion of several very fine new buildings at 
the East Stroudsburg State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, of which institution Mr. Luther Hoff- 
man, a loyal Lutheran layman from Grace 
Church, East Stroudsburg, had been a 
trustee for many years. When completed 
this institution will be equipped to carry 
on its work in a fine group of modern 
structures. Prof. Howard R. DeNike is 
the efficient and popular dean of men at 
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this institution. Professor DeNike is a 
faithful member of St. John’s Church, 
Stroudsburg. Many of our Lutheran young 
people attending this institution are pro- 
vided with spiritual food at Grace Church, 
East Stroudsburg, of which the Rev. J. S. 
Kistler is the faithful pastor. At the recent 
Washington Birthday celebration at this 
college, the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen of Strouds- 
burg delivered the address. 


New Pastor Welcomed 


New interest has been demonstrated in 
St. Mark’s congregation at Minisink Hills, 
through the coming of the Rev. Byron 
Stauffer, who was graduated from our 
Philadelphia Seminary in May 1937. Pas- 
tor Stauffer has already won the affection 
of his parishioners and considerable activ- 
ity has been shown in the work of the 
congregation. St. Mark’s is located in one 
of the most picturesque settings in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. It is situated on the 
summit of a wooded hill, between Dela- 
ware Water Gap and Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware. The entire hillside is rich in beauty 
with the handsome rhododendron and 
laurel. During the summer season it has 
been the custom to have the many boys 
attending Camp Wyomissing, a high-class 
boys’ camp, present at the services in St. 
Mark’s, The congregation and community 
wish Pastor Stauffer a long and blessed 
pastorate. 


BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


THE ANNIVERSARY APPEAL, swinging across 
the nation, is entering Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Timely therefore to review a Lu- 
theran Monthly outline by our efficient 
Superintendent of Missions, Dr. P. H. R. 
Mullen, of the phases of mission work in 
the Pittsburgh Synod. 

Dr. Mullen, beginning the review, calls 
attention to the fact that sixty per cent 
of the congregations entering the 1919 
merger were home mission products of the 
period between 1867 and 1919. In addition, 
from 1845 to the present, more than 250 
of the 300 congregations are the direct 
result of missionary effort. 

From the beginning of Pittsburgh Synod 
history missionary effort has been held in 
high esteem. Within the synod mission 
activity has been featured in many depart- 
ments. Besides, there was a time when 
the synod gave as much as $25,000 for 
work in other synods. 


Four Types of Missions 

The “Witnessing Mission” is named first 
in Dr. Mullen’s splendidly studied out- 
line. These missions are those by which 
the synod bears testimony to its faith in 
Christ among Jews and Italians. This is 
naturally (as we have remarked in pre- 
vious letters) a difficult and discouraging 
work. It is labor with many difficulties. 
In it we are made to believe that “the days 
of the martyrs are by no means past.” 
Frequently to leave the religion of their 
fathers is to become “outcast.” 

Next appears the “Nurturing Mission,” 
particularly the Hungarian and Sieben- 
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\ berger-Saxon work. These missions do 
‘work among people of Lutheran back- 
ground in the old country, but who in the 
_ new country, speaking a foreign tongue, 
find some difficulty in fitting into neigh- 
borhood life. The Pittsburgh Synod enjoys 
a great privilege in the large field among 
these good people. 

“Sustentation Missions” appear third. 
“Chance and change are busy ever; man 
decays and ages move.’ Communities 
change rapidly. Congregations which at 
one time were strong grow weak. If these 
parishes receive pastoral care they must 
receive help, and this must be continued 
without reference to growth or to “nor- 
mal” conditions. This may become an in- 
creasingly vital matter as the years go by. 

“Missions of the Diaspora” conclude the 
list. This is the new work, the gathering 
of our Lutheran brethren into congrega- 
tions, giving them a proper organization, 
helping them to secure places of worship, 
to develop a full-rounded stewardship. 
“Some of our largest and most influential 
churches were once struggling missions.” 

The best recommendation to be given the 
Pittsburgh Synod’s mission program is that 
during the depression days (at least up to 
now) not one of the church buildings has 
been lost. Financial difficulties have of 
course been severe, and the present in- 
dustrial “recession” does not make the 
prospect brighter. But the work con- 
' tinues; it prospers. 


In the Central Conference 


The vigor of the Pittsburgh Synod to en- 
gage in the Anniversary Appeal may find 
illustration through quick review of a re- 
cent issue of the Lutheran Monthly, fol- 
lowing the conference columns. 

Central, which we recognize as in and 
about the city of Pittsburgh, does not stop 
merely to record the January $13,000 fire 
in Trinity Church, North Side, a warm 
greeting indeed to Pastor-elect A. Louis 
Sittler. Two “fires” of different kind are 
noted, mortgage burnings, one for $1,800 
against Bethlehem Church, Etna, W. Blair 
Claney pastor; the other for $6,000 against 
Christ Church, Millvale, C. B. Daniels pas- 
tor. Congratulations to these parishes on 
a demonstration of financial strength. 


But Mount Zion, Perrysville Avenue, Dr. 
John B. Knisely pastor, swings into line 
with a mortgage reduction of $8,500, to- 
gether with a list of improvements to the 
church property. March 6 the men’s class 
at Bethany, East Liberty, dedicated mem- 
orial candelabra to commemorate the 
birthday of the late Dr. George W. Englar. 
At Hebron, East Pittsburgh, Dr. Charles 
D. Russel pastor, an orgatron costing $1,500 
has been installed. While at Trinity, Woods 
Run, the newly installed pastor, John M. 
Nycum, has had privilege of a second in- 
stallation, that of a three-manual Kimball 
organ. From Emmanuel, Bellevue, G. L. 
Himmelman pastor, comes a wave in 
finances, 1937 topping 1936 by $3,600, 
making a total of $17,029, of which twenty 
per cent was for benevolence. 


Greensburg and Northeast 
Conferences 


Christ Church, West Newton, J. R. 
Nicholas pastor, has installed a $400 copper 
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pipe water system in the church, and has 
purchased a dwelling house beside the par- 
ish house, which is being rented. The two 
congregations in the Ligonier Parish, St. 
Paul’s and St. James’, show financial bal- 
ances, and at St. James’ redecoration of 
both exterior and interior of the building. 
Holy Trinity, Jeannette, Edgar B. Hanks 
pastor, increased benevolent contributions 
fifty per cent and reduced indebtedness 
$2,000. Attendances at both Sunday school 
and church services increased twenty-five 
per cent, bringing confirmed membership 
over nine hundred. A new heating system 
is being installed in the church. 


St. Paul’s, Scottdale, Dr. M. M. Allbeck 
pastor, introduces a kindly personal item, 
the golden wedding anniversary of Mr. 
and Mrs. John G. Kritschgau. This good 
couple were among the early citizens of 
the town, were charter members of St. 
Paul’s and have retained their activity 
throughout the years. Honor to them. 


Pastor E. Stewart Proper, from the St. 
Petersburg Parish, again has a variety list, 
from Salem a splendid Ladies’ Aid contri- 
bution to the Zelienople Orphans’ Home, 
and remodeling of the chancel to conform 
to the Lutheran practise. Also something 
notable from the Ladies’ Aid at St. John’s 
for the Zelienople Home. From Ringgold, 
where Michael C. Goldner is pastor, note 
of basement improvements to accommodate 
part of the Sunday school. At Knoz, 
Edwin E. Boyer pastor, a gift of Common 
Service Books from Mrs. J. C. Berlin; the 
young people giving an altar book and a 
light for the lectern. St. Paul’s, DuBois, 
Joseph Klingensmith pastor, reports ap- 
portionment paid with excess, and in- 
debtedness reduced $1,880. At Mayport, 
Arthur B. Blank pastor, Salem Church 
raised apportioned benevolences and $100 
additional. The parish as a whole raised 
all obligations in 1937, with a good bal- 
ance at the close of the year. 


First Church, Warren, Edward K. Rogers 
pastor, brought benevolent contributions 
up to $5,900, reduced indebtedness by 
$2,200, and set $2,000 as the goal for the 
Amelia Earhart Foundation, the thought 
being to provide possible memorial rooms 
for Pastor Dennig and Miss Beulah Bauer. 


East and West Conferences 


In the Elderton Parish, Robert Richter 
pastor, St. John’s, South Bend, has at a 
cost of $900 completely renovated the in- 
terior of the church. At Hebron, Leech- 
burgh, George E. Bowersox pastor, con- 
tract has been given for the rebuilding of 
the organ. St. John’s of the Saltsburg 
Parish, Albert E. Speck pastor, has come 
on so splendidly in the construction of the 
parish building that weekday meetings 
have been held in it. The church audi- 
torium has been cleaned and varnished. 
Improvements at St. James’ Church greatly 
increase the comfort and usefulness of the 
building. 


The Sagamore Parish, Frederick Steuber 
pastor, also adds an improvement list, the 
outlay of about $1,500, and the bringing 
of all churches of the parish out of debt. 
Old St. John’s resurfaced its roof and re- 
decorated its auditorium as a part of the 
one hundred fifteenth anniversary. At 
Trinity the auditorium is redecorated, and 
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sound and heat apparatus have been in- 
stalled. At the Harmony Grove Church a 
modern electric system was installed in 
both church and parsonage, and floodlights 
on the parking grounds. 


The English Church, Zelienople, where 
the late Oliver Heil was pastor, had an 
excellent summary for 1937, with installa- 
tion of two new heating plants, and a long 
list of items in the kitchen and other 
rooms of the building. Though Pastor 
George Baisler, at Evans City, writes 
“nothing exciting,’ he has good cause to 
be happy over the steady progress of this 
substantial congregation. The accession list 
is large, apportionments are fully met, in- 
debtedness is decreasing. Many a “city” 
church could well envy the beauty and the - 
convenience of the edifice in which St. 
Peter’s worships, a well-planned and 
churchly structure, beautifully constructed 
with fine materials, and cared for with 
close attention to all details. 


In addition to the congregation in Free- 
dom, Pastor Paul N. Schnur ministers to 
the group at House of Mercy, Beaver 
County, where the sixtieth anniversary is 
to be celebrated. Here a basement is being 
completed and a new furnace installed. 


It is not too late to record the unusual 
occasion when on December 31 Dr. John 
G. Reinartz stood at the telephone in his 
home at Middletown, Ohio, and addressed 
St. John’s congregation at East Liverpool, 
F. Eppling Reinartz pastor. By means of 
telephone and amplifier Dr. Reinartz thus 
addressed the Watch Night Service of the 
congregation and inaugurated the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the congregation. Dr. 
Reinartz served this church from 1886 to 
1930. 


Erie and German Conferences 


In the Erie Conference the same record 
of progress is being written. At Messiah, 
Wesleyville, D. L. Houser pastor, a dossal 
hanging has been purchased by the Altar 
Guild, and new Common Service Books 
secured. St. Paul’s, Corry, E. L. Wagner 
pastor, has a newly organized Junior 
Choir, and has added equipment for the 
primary department. Grace, Farrel, J. A. 
Frischkorn pastor, rededicated the pipe 
organ after remodeling and repairing. This 
church is entirely free of building debt. 


At Mt. Calvary, Erie, L. R. Fox pastor, 
$520 has recently been paid on mortgage 
indebtedness, 1937 benevolences more than 
doubled. Grace, Franklin, J. R. Beamer 
pastor, is among the long roster of churches 
reporting redecorating and similar build- 
ing improvements. 


This roll call is completed for this letter 
by traveling over to Youngstown, Ohio, 
where Dr. L. A. Fritsch is pastor of Hon- 
terus Church. The feature here is the 
mimeographed weekly bulletin, Der Hon- 
terus Bote, an unusual church publication. 
In addition to this bulletin, which contains 
announcements of activities and meetings, 
and offers a calendar of scripture texts, 
the young people are now editing a bi- 
monthly four-page magazine under the 
title Dies und Das. This paper is edited in 
the German language. The success of the 
bulletin publications in this congregation 
is well worth attention and emulation. 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
MICHIGAN 


By the Rev. Paul W. Schrope 


ONE CONGREGATION in the Michigan Synod, 
Ascension Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Pontiac, the Rev. Ewald G. Berger pastor, 
will long remember this Lenten Season. 
On Sunday afternoon, February 13, more 
than two hundred members and friends 
attended the service connected with the 
laying of the cornerstone for the new 
chapel. The main service was held in the 
present chapel, with the sermon by the 
Rev. H. E. Schildroth, president of synod. 
Led by the pastor and the president of 
synod, the procession marched to the site 
of the new chapel, where the Service for 
the Laying of a Cornerstone was read. 

Rain fell all day until the procession 
left the chapel for the laying of the cor- 
nerstone,—then started again as the Rev. 
John Berger pronounced the benediction. 
The absence of one charter member sad- 
dened the congregation. Mr. Herman John, 
oldest member of the congregation, died 
January 27, just eleven days after break- 
ing ground for the new chapel. 

This congregation is one which has long 
needed a more adequate building. Other 
congregations in the synod have the same 
need, and are looking forward hopefully 
to the completion of the 


Anniversary Appeal 


With the arrival of John W. Ott, D.D., 
representative of the Board of American 
Missions, plans have been made for the 
appeal in this synod. Following are im- 
portant dates recently announced. April 
20 to May 24, the sound motion picture, 
“The Thunder of the Sea,” will be shown 
in most of the congregations. Four rallies 
will be held between May 24 and May 27, 
—two in Detroit and two outside the city. 
Mobilization Day has been set for May 29. 
The Financial Appeal will be made be- 
tween May 29 and June 5. This is the 
program as outlined. Committees in all 
congregations will aid in the promotion 
of the appeal. Interest has been aroused 
and there are bright prospects of success 
in this worthy endeavor fittingly to observe 
the twentieth anniversary of our U.L.C.A. 


Dr. Flack Speaks 


March 6 Detroit Lutherans had the priv- 
ilege of hearing E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., 
of Hamma Divinity School, relate some of 
his observations and experiences in his 
studies and travels in Europe last year. 
In the evening he addressed a large mass 
meeting of Lutherans in Hope Church. 
His interesting and timely subject was, 
“Religious Conditions in Germany.” The 
following morning Dr. Flack was the 
speaker for the regular meeting of the 
Intersynodical Lutheran Pastors’ Associa- 
tion of Detroit. Many pastors and laymen 
were privileged to hear his informative 
and interesting discussions. 


Councilmen’s Institute 
One of the important contributions of 
the United Lutheran Pastors’ Association 
of Detroit has been the sponsoring of an 
annual Conference for Church Council- 
men. This year’s meeting was held Feb- 
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ruary 27 in Reformation Church, the Rev. 
C. F. Stickles pastor. The general theme 
concerned Church Finances. Mr. R. S. 
Bruland of Unity congregation discussed 
the “Unified System” of keeping congre- 
gational financial records. Mr. George 
Faber of Reformation congregation, dis- 
cussed the “Organizational System.” The 
Rev. F. P. Madsen, pastor of Luther Me- 
morial Church and secretary of the Mich- 
igan Synod, explained “How We Spend 
Our Benevolence Contributions.” Mr. 
A. E. Zander of Messiah congregation, led 
the discussion. 


Pre-Lenten Retreat 


Jehovah Lutheran Church was host to 
the Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Detroit 
pastors February 28. “Jesus’ Forty Days 
in the Wilderness” was the theme. The 
Rev. John Schmidt, pastor of Augsburg 
Church, officiated at the Service of the 
Holy Communion and preached the ser- 
mon on the subject, “Tempted as We 
Are.” Discussion of the three temptations 
of the Master was led by the Rev. George 
A. Martin, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
the Rev. Paul Luther Miller of the Cali- 
fornia Synod, and the Rev. Paul W. 
Schrope, pastor of Resurrection Church, 
respectively. 


Here and There 


The Church of the Redeemer, Lansing, 
the Rev. A. C. Larsen pastor, began a cam- 
paign for funds March 27. The campaign 
was to be completed in two weeks, the 
funds to be used for the erection of a 
new chapel. Redeemer Church has faced 
a problem because its house of worship is 
inadequate. In an attempt to relieve the 
situation they have tried the unified serv- 
ice of Sunday school and church. They 
expected also to interest more of the chil- 
dren in the worship service. This congre- 
gation lost its first and only treasurer, 
Mr. George Hassler, as a result of an 
automobile accident February 26. 


The Rev. William Makely, formerly of 
Springfield, Ohio, was installed February 
21 as institutional pastor of the Lutheran 
Charities of Detroit. He will become a 
member of the Michigan Synod at its an- 
nual convention in Kalamazoo in May. 


The Rev. Paul E. Schoenemann was 
installed as pastor of First English Lu- 
theran Church, South Haven, February 
21. He was installed by the president of 
synod, the Rev. H. E. Schildroth, assisted 
by the Rev. S. L. Boger, pastor of Unity 
Church, Detroit. Pastor Schoenemann was 
formerly a member of Unity congregation. 


The Rev. Carl Miller, pastor of Christ 
Church, Detroit, has resigned and will 
leave the congregation in June. 


The Rev. Paul W. Schrope, pastor of the 
Church of the Resurrection, Detroit, has 
resigned to accept a call to Trinity Church, 
Valparaiso, Ind. He will be installed in 
his new pastorate May 1. During the 
Lenten Season Resurrection and Jehovah 
congregations, the Rev. I. M. Brackenbusch 


pastor, have combined their midweek 
services. Both congregations worshiped 
together each Wednesday in Lent in 


Jehovah Church. The combined services 
have proved a success by the increased 
attendances in both congregations. 
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DECISION 
By Arnold F. Keller 


CuHoosE you this day whom you will serve! 
For something serve you must— 

For someone slave. 

Crueler master can ne’er be yours 

Than he who casts you pitiless aside 
When you are worn and waning, 

Adrift on life’s out-running tide. 


None kinder, lovlier than He, 
Who to the weary, heavy-laden cried: 
Come unto Me! ; 

Utica New ye 


The Examining Committee, in accord- 
ance with action of synod last year, went 
to Hamma Divinity School February 24 
to examine Mr. William Pifer of Kala- 
mazoo, who is a candidate for ordination 
in May. 


Evangelism Plus Equipment 


Hope Church, Detroit, C. J. Rockey, 
D.D., pastor, has received 107 new mem- 
bers in the first seventeen months of the 
present pastorate. Of the sixty-seven 
adults received, forty-eight applied for 
membership on their own initiative, and 
eighteen more were brought to the church 
or to the attention of the pastor by active 
lay members of the congregation. 

Dr. Rockey notes several important facts 
in explanation of this increase in member- 
ship. Most applicants sign “The Pastor’s 
Helper” in the church bulletin, asking the 
pastor to call. A one-inch ad in the Detroit 
News every Saturday from October to 
spring draws many visitors. He believes 
that a sane, sensible pulpit appeal helps 
much, that people will enroll voluntarily 
in adult classes and will ask for baptism 
and confirmation, and that “an active, 
alert laity is a powerhouse.” 

Hope Church was organized by the Rev. 
J. N. Lentz as a mission congregation. Its 
church and parish house are now valued at 
nearly $100,000. The pastor appreciates 
the value of adequate facilities for church 
worship. “Neither you nor I nor Demos- 
thenes nor the best missionary superin- 
tendent or synodical president in the 
United Lutheran Church would have so 
many people applying for membership if 
we worshiped in a schoolhouse or a third 
floor hall or a little box without a base- 
ment.” The writer, being pastor of a con- 
gregation meeting in a schoolhouse, heartily 
agrees with the statements of Dr. Rockey. 
The Board of American Missions has 
realized the handicap under which many 
missions labor. They could have chosen 
no worthier financial objective than that 
ranked first for the Anniversary Appeal. 
Every man must work as an evangelist, 
no matter where he is; but he needs the 


aid of some sort of workable equipment. 


This is the writer’s last letter from Mich- 
igan. It has been a pleasure to write these 
occasional epistles. As he relinquishes his 
privilege to another, the writer adds his 
earnest prayer to those of others through- 
out the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica for the success of the Anniversary Ap- 
peal, that the power of the Church may 
be increased in its purpose to save souls. 


‘April 27, 1938 
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Sister Seminaries Sympathize With South- 
ern’s Loss of Dr. Freed 


WESTERN Theological Seminary of Fre- 
mont, Nebr., has again been called upon 
to convey its expression of sympathy to 
another seminary because of the loss of 
its president by death. This time it is the 
Southern Seminary at Columbia, S. C., and 
‘the president who has laid down his earthly 
labors is C. A. Freed, D.D., who passed to 
the Church Triumphant April 6, 1938. 

Dr. Freed has long held a prominent 
‘place in the United Lutheran Church in 
_ America and in the former synods which 
- united in the merger of 1918. 

His presence at the biennial sessions 
always meant that here was one who would 
be actively interested in all important 
_ measures before the synod. His voice was 
often heard in the discussions on the floor 
- of synod and his judgments were of great 
_ value and helpful to the work of the con- 
vention. He has served on important 
' boards and committees of the Church, and 
at the time of his death was one of the 
/ commissioners of the United Lutheran 
Church in America to the National Lu- 
theran Council. The seminary of which he 
'-was president, succeeding the late Dr. 

A. G. Voigt, supplies a regional necessity 
of the Church and has always been a strong 
factor in the promotion of the welfare of 
‘the United Lutheran Church in the South. 
' The faculty of Western Theological 
Seminary expresses its high appreciation 
of Dr. Freed and its deep sympathy with 
the Southern Seminary in its loss. 
W. F. RANGELER, Dean, 
Western Theological Seminary, 
Fremont, Nebr. 


IN THE death of Dr. C. A. Freed, pres- 
ident of the Southern Seminary at Colum- 
bia, S. C., another outstanding leader has 
been transferred to the heavenly field of 
service. To pass away while in office is a 
blessed privilege, but a correspondingly 
great shock to the Church that has to make 
new adjustments. Saskatoon Seminary 
honors the memory of Dr. Freed and of- 
fers sincere sympathy to his family and 
institution. 

N. Wuiuison, President and Dean, 
Lutheran College and Seminary, 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 


ANOTHER educational leader has fallen. 
Dr. C. A. Freed took up with much enthu- 
siasm and ability the work laid down by 
the sainted Dr. Voigt but a few years ago. 
He labored with much zeal and energy, 
and his labors were richly blessed. And 
now, so soon after beginning his work as 
the successor of Dr. Voigt, he, too, has 
been called to his reward, and his works 
do follow him. 

L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, President, 
Chicago Seminary, Maywood, IIl. 


WITH THE entering of Dr. C. A. Freed into 
the rest which remains for children of God 
our Church has lost another leader. God 
endowed him with fine qualities of heart 
and these were developed consistantly, 
making Dr. Freed one of that beloved 
group who “builds his house on the side 
of the road and is a friend to man.” A 
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sympathetic personality, an ecumenical 
spirit, and a deep sense of responsibility 
were recognized by his brethren in Dr. 
Freed and they called him to offices of high 
trust and responsibility. The writer cher- 
ishes a warm friendship for the brother 
now fallen asleep. This friendship was 
begun when we were members of the 
United Synod of the South and served to- 
gether on the former West Indies Mission 
Board. With my colleagues I extend deep- 
est sympathy to the seminary in Colum- 
bia, S. C., and to the family of a brother 
beloved. 
F, B. CLausen, President, 
Lutheran Seminary of Canada, 
Waterloo, Canada. 


SISTER IDA KLUCKER 


AFTER NEARLY thirty years of faithful 
service as deaconess at Tabitha Home for 
the Aged and Orphanage, Lincoln, Nebr., 
Sister Ida Klucker is returning to the Bal- 
timore Motherhouse. Born in Carlisle, 
Pa., she grew up under the spiritual care 
of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, of which 
Dr. F. B. Stock was then the pastor. At 
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the beginning of the century Sister Ida 
entered the Baltimore Motherhouse, and 
served after her consecration for a num- 
ber of years as nursing sister. May 4, 1909, 
she came west to Tabitha where her name 
became entwined with the institution from 
nearly the beginning of its history. The 
midwest synods had only shortly before, 
September 4, 1908, taken it over under 
the management of Dr. G. G. Miller. The 
Sister’s story of service is the story of 
Tabitha. 


Adverse Beginnings 

Fifteen children and twenty-five old 
people comprised the family whom the 
Church had assumed as their wards. The 
conditions under which the ownership of 
the Home was taken over were pitiful, one 
might venture to say primitive. Though 
it was hard enough to be without con- 
veniences, the worst was that the institu- 
tion had to be run without local credit. 
The former management had gone the 
limit to ruin that. The collapse of the 
smokestack in zero weather and holding 
the wards in bed for days on end to keep 
them from freezing, as no one was willing 
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to repair the damage for lack of cash; the 
setting of fire to the house by an inmate, 
and many other great and small excite- 
ments come back to her memory as she 
now winds up her affairs in the Home. 
Even the food was scarce, as the Home 
was not yet sufficiently known as a church 
institution. Dr. M. Koolen, who had then 
taken over the superintendency, remem- 
bers only too vividly how every ton of 
coal, every order for merchandise had to 
be wrangled out of the Lincoln merchants. 
The Church did not at once realize the 
extent of her assumed obligation. 

In those days Sister Ida had to be 
mother to the children, seamstress, nurse, 
and also watch over the cooking. Alto- 
gether it was as exciting a time as any 
young deaconess eager for sacrificial serv- 
ice would care to encounter. Strange as 
it may seem, during the years of the World 
War economic conditions in the Home be- 
gan to ease. Farmers received better 
prices for their products and hence were, 
with an increasing understanding of the 
purpose of the Home, more ready to sup- 
port the good cause more liberally. The 
new superintendent, Dr. E. Walter, gifted 
representative of the Home, was soon able 
to establish greater credit and entirely 
overcome the $50,000 indebtedness. With 
the closing of the hospital which for five 
years had burdened the institution (it had 
been taken over for a money-maker), 
more room became available for both aged 
and children, and Sister Ida was placed 
in complete charge of the latter, for whom 
she cared for nearly twenty years. Closely 
associated with Sister Ida until about 
twelve years ago was Sister Christina 
Gleichert, who had to give up on account 
of broken health. 


Now Well Established 


Assuming in later years the duties of as- 
sistant superintendent, Sister Ida has seen 
Tabitha Home rise from scratch to a well- 
established unit in the chain of United 
Lutheran Church inner mission institu- 
tions. Two new buildings, a boys’ and 
a girls’ dormitory, have been added, not to 
mention the modern residence for the su- 
perintendent, who is now Dr. M. A. Ritzen, 
under whose management the last dor- 
mitory was erected. From the original 
forty charges, the number of those cared 
for in the Home has grown to 174; the 
number of helpers has risen in proportion. 
How Sister Ida has been appreciated by 
the western church was evidenced when 
in 1934 she was guest of honor at a 
day’s program in celebration of her 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the Home. 
Before she left, several groups gave her 
farewell surprises and appropriate remem- 
brances. Even sixty-five miles distant 
Kountze Memorial Church, Omaha, sent a 
delegation of thirty Tabitha friends to bid 
the Sister farewell at a special reception 
in the Home on March 31. Again on April 
2, the departing Sister conducted the morn- 
ing devotions for the Home, sadly, and 
yet rejoicing to have been able to serve 
Christ and His Church as only a sister 
of mercy is privileged to do. Greetings 
of farewell are floating these days to Sister 
Ida Klucker from many a midwest con- 
gregation who know that by serving their 
orphans and aged she has served them. 

MartTIN SCHROEDER. 


A GOLDEN JUBILEE 


First Lutheran Church, San Diego, Calif., 
Fifty Years Old 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC audience responded to 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Jubilee Program 
at the First Lutheran Church, San Diego, 
Calif., Friday evening, March 18, as the 
overflow of visitors were seated in the 
Sunday school rooms. A dramatic moment 
occurred at the opening of the exercises 
with the lighting of the two golden candle- 
sticks as the congregation stood in reverent 
silence while Victor Bodien played softly 
on the organ familiar strains of “Faith of 
Our Fathers.” Mrs. Margaret Evans, active 
in the congregation without interruption 
for forty-one years, lighted the first golden 
candle commemorating the half century 
of Christian service completed by the con- 
gregation. The second candle was lighted 
by Mr. C. K. Rinde, who with his large 
family has been continually active in the 
life of the church since early in 1900, thus 
symbolizing the next half century. 

Said Willis M. Goldsmith, D.D., pres- 
ident of the San Diego County Ministerial 
Association, as the program opened: “Your 
pastor has not only labored diligently in 
his own congregations but has shared un- 
selfishly his service in the religious uplift 
of the community, serving for the past two 
years on the executive committee of our 
association. At the present time he holds 
the office of vice-president.” 

Frank M. Lowe, Jr., Ph.D., pastor of the 
Central Christian Church in which the 
First Lutheran Church was organized 
fifty years ago, continued with an appro- 
priate greeting. 

Wallace M. Hamilton, D.D., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in which the 
First Lutheran congregation worshiped 
for a period previous to completing their 
own house of worship, expressed happiness 
at the many evidences of a strengthened 
and united Protestantism. 

The Hon. Percy J. Benbough, Mayor of 
San Diego, presented a beautiful floral 
piece to the pastor and congregation, ex- 
pressing gratitude for the fine contribution 
of godly citizens supplied to the community 
through the half century of faithful min- 
istration of the First Lutheran Church. “I 
believe,” said the mayor, “our fear of mix- 
ing politics with religion should not stand 
in the way of bringing more religion into 
politics.” 

Greetings 

Greetings were brought by the Rev. 
Elmer Friedlund from the Lutheran Pas- 
tors’ Association of San Diego; Judge 
Eugene Daney, Jr., of the Municipal Court; 
and Mr. Dean Blake, United States meteor- 
ologist of San Diego. 

Letters and telegrams of greetings and 
congratulations were read from the fol- 
lowing: Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church; the 
Rev. James J. Raun, Ph.D., president of 
the California Synod; the Rey. E. R. 
Wagner, Ph.D., Dayton, Ohio, first pastor; 
Charles Warren Maggart, D.D., Los 
Angeles, second pastor; John Edward 
Hoick, D.D., Los Angeles, third pastor; 
G. H. Hillerman, D.D., Pasadena, fourth 
pastor; Peter Altpeter, Ph.D., seventh pas- 
tor. The fifth, sixth, eighth and ninth pas- 
tors have passed to their reward, namely, 
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J. W. Romich, E. P. Schueler, D.D., 
G. Bayard Young, Litt.D., and Louis Steck 
Axe. Greetings were also received from 
John F. Dehm, Hollywood, Calif., oldest 
living member, and Mr. and Mrs. George 
W. Wilson and family, Springfield, Mass. 

“While half a century is not long in 
some parts of the world,” said the Rev. 
Delmar L. Dyreson, present pastor, “it is 
long in California, for here we are stili 
young. I count it a high privilege to be 
your pastor as you celebrate the golden 
jubilee. Together we are the joyous re- 
cipients of unmerited blessings procured 
and passed on to us by these towering 
lives of faith, and it is to their memory 
that we now pay tribute. With them we 
all sing, ‘Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow!’” 

Among those now in Christian work 
from this congregation are: the Rev. 
Thomas D. Rinde, professor in the depart- 
ment of history, Western Seminary, Fre- 
mont, Nebr.; the Rev. Harris D. Rummell, 
Christian-Japanese minister in San Diego; 
Miss Pauline Frost, Presbyterian foreign 
missionary; and the Rev. Alfred Anderson, 
Lutheran pastor in one of the Scandinavian 
synods. 

A “Gold Book” was provided by Mrs. 
Gretchen Helder, formerly a member in 
Zion Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
in which members and visitors will sign 
throughout the jubilee year. 

Mrs. Kate Binder, formerly of York, 
Pa., and Miss Hilda Preibisius had charge 
of the decorations in gilt and gold. Goid 
cakes and punch were served during the 
social hour under the direction of Mrs. 
Sophie Roloff, president of the Women’s 
Guild, and Miss Fannie Large, vice-pres- 
ident of the Young Women’s Missionary 
Society. 


A Splendid Record 


The congregation has had an excellent 
benevolence record. The seeds of Chris- 
tian stewardship sown in the early days 
continue to bring forth rich harvests. One 
hundred fifty children and adult members 
have been received in the past three years. 

In October 1936 the North Park Branch 
was organized under the direction of the 
church council, the Sunday School Board 
and the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the local congregation. Since its inception 
it has experienced a steady growth, owing 
mainly to the unselfish and untiring efforts 
of consecrated men and women who pos- 
sess a genuine missionary vision. The pas- 
tor and organist conduct the full liturgical 
service with robed choir at the branch 
each Sunday morning at 8.30 o’clock, and 
then proceed to the main church for wor- 
ship at eleven o’clock. Sunday school is 
held at both churches simultaneously at 
9.30 A. M. The service at 8.30 is attended 
usually by forty to sixty worshipers, the 
Sunday school by sixty to seventy, and 
the Luther League at 6.30 P. M. by thirty 
to forty. It is believed that if an 11.00 
A. M. service were provided the attend- 
ance would soon double. 

A series of jubilee celebrations is 
planned for the year in which various 
aspects of the whole program of the whole 
church will be stressed. Among guest 
speakers scheduled to appear later are: 
E. R. Wagner, Ph.D., Dayton, Ohio; Charles 
L. Barnes, D.D., rector emeritus of St. 
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Paul’s Episcopal Church of San Diego, 
where he served for thirty-three years. 
This congregation serving at the cross- 
roads between the United States and 
Mexico, America and the Orient, has a 
great unseen ministry. Scarcely a ship 
in Uncle Sam’s great navy but has on it 
someone to whom First Church has min- 


istered. There are people in every state, — 


every city of consequence, many villages, 


hamlets and countrysides throughout our © 


great nation to whom this church at some- 
time has ministered. LovuIseE HAGEN. 


PADUCAH CHURCH RE- 
BUILT AFTER FLOOD 


Marcu 27 was a day of great rejoicing at 
St. Matthew’s Church, Paducah, Ky., as it 
marked the dedication of a beautiful new 
$17,500 building. The dedicatory service 
was in charge of the pastor, the Rev. Ivan 
Ross. The sermon was preached by the 
president of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod, the Rev. Irwin W. Gernert of 
Nashville, Tenn. A choir of nineteen voices 
led in the musical part of the service. 

Evening services were held from Sun- 
day through Thursday. The preachers for 
the week were: Pastor Ross; Arthur M. 
Knudsen, D.D., Divisional Secretary of 

English Missions of the Board of Amer- 
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ican Missions; the Rev. Lorin L. Spenny, 
a former pastor; and George Beiswanger, 
D.D., of Metropolis, Ill. The week was one 
of decided spiritual enrichment to the 
large audiences attending. P 

The progress being made is a matter of 
joy to the pastor and people of this out- 
post of Lutheranism in western Kentucky. 
The eighty-one years of history for St. 
Matthew’s have been filled with many dif- 
ficulties and hardships. The congregation 
has worshiped in two different frame 
buildings on a site some seven miles out 
from Paducah. In 1921 the church was re- 
organized and joined the United Lutheran 
Church. A lot was purchased in the city 
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and a portable chapel placed upon it. 
Morning services alternated between the 
‘chapel and the country church. Being 
located in the wrong section of Paducah 
with an inadequate building, the congre- 
gation made little noticeable progress. 

Shortly after Pastor Ross entered the 
field the January flood of 1937 swept over 
the city property. In the face of despair 
this mission congregation was given new 
life by the people of the United Lutheran 
Church by means of the flood relief fund. 
Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz of the Inner 
Mission Board, Mr. H. Torrey Walker of 
the Board of American Missions, and the 
president of synod visited the flood- 
-wrecked field to confer with the pastor 
and to formulate plans for the recovery 
_ and future development of the congrega- 
’ tion. In the meantime all services were 
held in the old country church. 

A new lot in a prominent section of this 
‘city of some 33,500 people was owned by 
the congregation. Plans were made for 
the erection of a new church home on this 
site and the present building is the result. 
The red brick structure of American colo- 
nial architecture is one of the most attrac- 
tive churches in Paducah. A native stone 
veneer extends to the main floor line. The 
, full basement includes a large assembly 
room, beginners’ room, kitchen, furnace 
room, and rest room. On the main floor 
is the church and the pastor’s study. The 
correctly appointed and churchly audi- 
torium will seat well above 200 persons by 
the addition of chairs. 

The building is well financed. The in- 
debtedness consists of a $2,000 loan on a 
first mortgage and a $5,000 church exten- 
sion loan from the Board of American Mis- 
sions which bears no interest for the first 
five years. The old property valued in the 
neighborhood of $2,000 is yet to be sold. 

For the first time the congregation is in 
a position to do an effective work for the 
Kingdom. It gratefully thanks the church 
at large for the $3,500 grant from the flood 
relief fund toward the new building. It 
looks forward eagerly to the development 
both inwardly and outwardly befitting the 
Lutheran Church. 


SEVENTY YEARS OLD 


Grace CuurcH, Philadelphia, Pa., ob- 
served its seventieth anniversary April 
3-8. The celebration opened with the serv- 
ice of the church school, at which greet- 
ings were extended by the pastor, the Rev. 
Elmer D. S. Boyer. 

At the Chief Service the sermon was 
preached by Charles P. Wiles, D.D., editor 
of the Parish and Church School Board. 
Those who preached or delivered the ad- 
dresses at other services and gatherings 
were Dr. Robert H. Gearhart, Jr., Lu- 
theran student pastor for the Philadelphia 
area; J. J. Schindel, D.D., Chestnut Hill; 
Joseph B. C. Mackie, D.D.; Dr. Earl S. 
Rudisill, president of Thiel College, Green- 
ville, Pa.; the Rev. Stephen Traver, Glen 
Gardner, N. J.; the Rev. Ferdinand Hesse, 
Fort Washington, Pa.; William G. Boom- 
hower, D.D., Philadelphia; the Rev. Albert 
C. Kanzinger, president of the Philadel- 
phia Conference of the East Pennsylvania 
Synod; and the pastor. 

Greetings were brought by representa- 
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tives of neighboring and sister churches: 
the Rev. J. H. Main, the Rev. Edward G. 
Alexander, the Rev. Harry S. Bowman, 
and Sister Mildred Bingaman, parish dea- 
coness of St. Matthew’s. 

A small but faithful group worshiped in 
a hall on the northwest corner of 35th St. 
and Haverford Ave., in 1867, and services 
were conducted by the Rev. P. Willard and 
the Rev. F. Klinefelter. In February 1868 
the Philadelphia Missionary Society, com- 
posed of members representing St. An- 
drew’s, St. Matthew’s and Messiah Lu- 
theran Churches, made it possible for Dr. 
S. A. Holman to assume charge of the mis- 
sion. April 5, 1868, an organization was 
effected known as Grace Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, with twenty-one members. 

In July 1870 a lot on the southeast cor- 
ner of 38th and Mt. Vernon Streets was 
taken on mortgage and in November a 
brick chapel was consecrated which served 
until 1877 as their place of worship. Then 
the building of the First Presbyterian 
Church was purchased at 35th and Spring 
Garden Streets. This building was re- 
modeled in 1912 to its present appearance. 

Pastors who have served the congrega- 
tion are Dr. Holman, J. H. Menges, J. H. 
Main, Ferdinand Hesse, Stephen Traver, 
Charles R. Myers, R. H. Gearhart, Earl S. 
Rudisill, R. F. Stolz, and the present pas- 
tor, since June 1, 1935. 

As an anniversary fund, Grace congre- 
gation is endeavoring to raise $500; to date 
$257 has been contributed. 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, 
HICKORY, N. C. 


THE BACCALAUREATE SERMON will be de- 
livered by John Hall, D.D., an alumnus of 
Lenoir Rhyne College, class of 1900. Dr. 
Hall is also a graduate of our Southern 
Theological Seminary and has served pas- 
torates in Gastonia, Watauga, North Caro- 
lina Synod, and St. Petersburg, Fla. He 
has been chaplain in the United States 
Army since 1918. The baccalaureate serv- 
ice will be held May 29 at 11.00 A. M. 

The sermon before the religious or- 
ganizations will be preached May 29 at 
7.30 P. M., by the Rev. L. D. Miller, pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Concord, N. C. Mr. 
Miller is also an alumnus of the institu- 
tion, class of 1906. 

The address before the graduating class 
on the morning of May 31 will be delivered 
by Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Salisbury, N. C. Dr. Stirewalt is 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Lenoir Rhyne College and a member of 
the Board of Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. He was pro- 
fessor of Greek and History in Lenoir 
College from 1909 to 1915. For a number 
of years he was professor in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. He was pastor of 
St. James Church, Concord, from 1916 to 
1922. He has served St. John’s Church at 
Salisbury since 1929. Dr. Stirewalt is a 
graduate of Lenoir Rhyne College, class 
of 1902. He is not only one of the finest 
preachers in our United Lutheran Church, 
but has been actively interested in the 
educational work of the Synod of North 
Carolina. 

Lenoir has again won honors in forensic 
activities. In the Dixie Tournament at 
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Winthrop College at Rock Hill, S. C., De- 
cember 4 and 5, Inez Seagle won two 
Dixie championships, namely, in Harangue 
and Improvising, and Annie Lytle won the 
Interstate Impromptu Contest. Both Annie 
Lytle and Inez Seagle were among the ten 
best debaters among the 150 women, and 
Joe Caldwell among the ten best men de- 
baters out of 160. At the Appalachian 
Mountain Tournament, February 4 and 5, 
Annie Lytle won first place in both 
Women’s Oratory and Women’s Extempore. 

For the eleventh consecutive year the 
debaters again won the majority of their 
debates. At the South Atlantic Forensic 
Tournament at High Point, N. C., March 
3-5, both men and women won most of 
their debates, the women tying with Win- 
throp College for second place and win- 
ning the North Carolina debate champion- 
ship. Miss Annie Lytle won first place in 
Women’s Extempore, the only South 
Atlantic title won by the eight North Caro- 
lina schools represented. She also won the 
state title in this contest and second in 
state in oratory, while Miss Dorothy Spratt 
won second place in the North Carolina 
Impromptu Contest. Sixteen colleges and 
universities from six states were repre- 
sented. Dr. Albert Keiser, Lenoir Rhyne’s 
coach who directed the tournament, was 
unanimously re-elected executive secre- 
tary-treasurer of the North Carolina Inter- 
collegiate Forensic Association and director 
of the tournament. 

In the Southeastern Forensic Tourna- 
ment March 2 and 3, also at High Point, a 
tournament which features forensic proj- 
ects, Miss Inez Seagle won the Women’s 
After Dinner Contest as also the state con- 
test, while Miss Annie Lytle won both the 
Southeastern and the state title in the 
Group Formulation Contest. Mr. Jack 
Moran was second in the Men’s Group 
Formulation Contest. Dr. Albert Keiser 
was re-elected executive secretary-treas- 
urer of the North Carolina Association of 
Teachers of Speech, which sponsors the 
experimental tournament. 

Four Lenoir Rhyne debaters, Annie 
Lytle, Inez Seagle, Joe Caldwell and Jack 
Moran concluded a seven days’ tour April 
6, on which they engaged in nine debates 
with Roanoke College at Salem, Va.; Shep- 
herd State Teachers’ College at Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va.; Gettysburg College at 
Gettysburg, Pa.; Franklin and Marshall 
College at Lancaster, Pa., one of the de- 
bates being broadcast, and Richmond Uni- 
versity at Richmond, Va. 


A CORRECTION 


In THE LUTHERAN under date of April 13, 
1938, an error occurred regarding the Lake 
of Isles Church of the Synod of the North- 
west. It was published in Northwest Notes 
that this congregation was to be closed. 
Dr. R. H. Gerberding, president of the 
Synod of the Northwest, sent a telegram 
to THE LuTHERAN as follows: 

“Northwest Notes in error regarding 
Lake of Isles Church. Has not missed a 
service. Going strong as ever. Supplied 
by a seminary student assisted by pro- 
fessors and me. No thought of closing. 
Pastor Birch on leave of absence, now 
supplying full-time Resurrection, Mil- 
waukee. (Signed) R. H. GrrsBerpIne.” 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Columbus, Ohio. A new lighting system 
has been installed in First Church by Miss 
Jessie Schroth in memory of her mother, 
Mrs. Arno Eberlein. Fourteen beautiful 
hexagonal lights are suspended from the 
beams in conformity to the Gothic archi- 
tecture of the church. A specially im- 
ported glass from Germany diffuses the 
light in such a way that one cannot see 
the outline of the lamps. Rheostats con- 
trol the lighting, and a spotlight is used 
on the pulpit during the sermon. 

Copies of “Light for Today” are being 
widely distributed throughout the mem- 
bership of the parish as the result of the 
action of the church council. 

The annual parochial report shows that 
there are 1,006 confirmed members, and 
nearly 800 communing members. In 1937 
the church expended for all purposes, in- 
cluding benevolences, $21,506. The pastor 
is Lewis P. Speaker, D.D. 


Constantine, Mich. There has been a 
very decided increase in the interest and 
activity of Messiah Church since the ar- 
rival of the Rev. Courtland Miller last 
October. The attendance at the morning 
service has tripled. A vested choir of 
eighteen voices has been organized, the 
Luther League has been reorganized with 
a membership of thirty-five, and a weekly 
bulletin is published. Plans are under way 
for the redecoration of the interior of the 
church. Pledges for the financial program 
of the congregation have more than 
doubled. Pastor Miller has introduced the 
use of the pastoral robe at the services. 

Mr. Miller served this congregation more 
than seventeen years ago. Last summer 
during the vacancy he supplied the pulpit, 
and at the insistence of the officers and 
members decided to resume his labors 
here. The response of the congregation 
and the community to his efforts among 
them since his return to the parish has 
been most gratifying. 


Hummelstown, Pa. Zion Church ded- 
icated a new pipe organ March 27, the 
third in its history of 182 years. Installed 
at a cost of more than $7,000, made up by 
a bequest of $3,937 from the estate of Alex 
P. Scott and the contributions of mem- 
bers, it will be known as the A. P. Scott 
and S. Kate Scott Memorial Organ. The 
first selection to be played on the new 
organ was “A Mighty Fortress is Our 
God.” The sermon was preached by Dr. 
W. H. Greever, secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church. The Rev. H. A. Ahalt 
of Union Deposit was liturgist and the 
pastor, Dr. C. G. Leatherman, directed the 
dedicatory service. Organ recitals were 
given the following Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings. 

Zion Church has been in continuous 
service for 182 years. Two pipe organs 
have been used by the congregation, the 
first, in 1827, being hauled overland from 
Lititz, Pa.; the second, installed by M. P. 
Moller, Inc., of Hagerstown, Md., was in 
use for nearly forty years, and is now 
replaced by this same company with the 
present instrument. 

This congregation supports Dr. F. L. 
Coleman as its missionary in India, and 
the Rev. L. Glenn Cloninger at Billings, 
Mont., as its home mission pastor. 
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Linden, N. J. St. Paul’s Church, a bi- 
lingual congregation organized in 1928, 
broke ground for a new church and parish 
house to cost approximately $22,000, on the 
afternoon of March 27. The Rev. George 
E. Heck, pastor, was assisted by the Rev. 
J. Henry Meyer of Elizabeth, secretary 
of the New Jersey Conference. The Rev. 
George R. F. Tamke of Union City, pres- 
ident of the Conference, spoke in Ger- 
man and the Rev. Edwin H. Knudten of 
Rutherford in English. 


Oneonta, N. Y. On February 13 the 
members of the Church of the Atonement 
put forth a special effort to honor their 
pastor, the Rev. Frank L. Gollnick, on the 
second anniversary of his pastorate. The 
Ladies’ Guild sponsored the event, and 
during the preceding week made an every 
member canvass asking the members to 
show their loyalty to their pastor by at- 
tending the morning service with their 
entire families. A very good piece of work 
was done, and as the result of their labors 
the church was filled the next Sunday 
morning. The pastor was naturally sur- 
prised and pleased. 

The Church of the Atonement has been 
going steadily forward in furthering the 
work of the Master. Perhaps the outstand- 
ing stride has been the reduction of the 
church debt by $1,000 in addition to meet- 
ing the current budget. 

A Young Couples’ Forum has been or- 
ganized and meets the first Sunday in the 
month. Luncheon is prepared by two 
couples, and music, talks and discussions, 
followed by a brief business meeting, form 
the program. 

Then, too, there is the recently organized 
Junior Council, the membership of which 
consists of two representatives of each 
auxiliary. This group meets the week prior 
to the church council and business trans- 
acted is reported to the council. This 
new organization is a clearing house for 
needs of the church. Just now the group 
is responsible for the distribution and col- 
lection of the Lenten barrels. 

The Junior Choir consists of about 
twenty-five members from six to fourteen 
years of age They usually sing one selec- 
tion at the main service Sunday morning 
and also take part in antiphonal singing 
with the Senior Choir. 


Pearl River, N. Y. A pipe organ was 
dedicated to the memory of the Rev. Fred 
V. Christ in First Lutheran Church, Sun- 
day afternoon, March 20. Mr. Christ was 
installed as pastor of First Church Feb- 
ruary 15, 1928, and died July 8, 1937. Mrs. 
Frederick H. Knubel, sister of Pastor 
Christ, provided sufficient funds for the 
purchase of the organ from the estate of 
her brother. The organ is equipped with 
Mayland Chimes and was built and in- 
stalled by M. A. Clark and Sons of Nyack, 
INSEY:: 

The service of dedication was conducted 
by the pastor, the Rev. Edward B. Buller. 
The Rev. George R. F. Tamke, president 
of the New Jersey Conference of the 
United Synod of New York, paid tribute 
to the late Pastor Christ. The Rev. Dr. 
F. H. Knubel, president of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, brought greet- 
ings and emphasized the need of a vital 
religion. Keen interest in the dedication 
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program was evidenced by the fact that 
the church building could not accommodate 
all who desired to participate in this serv- 
ice. Plans are being perfected to amplify 
the chimes from the tower of the church. 
The date set for the completion of this 
work is May 8. 


Rochester, N. Y. On the afternoon of 
March 20 the Rochester Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists held a serv- 
ice in St. John’s Church, Rochester. Greet- 
ings were extended and the address de- 
livered by the Rev. Paul Schmieder, pas- 
tor of this congregation. This service 
commemorated the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Common Service. 


Three Rivers, Mich. The tenth anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of the Rev. William 
E. Watts was recently observed by St. 
John’s congregation with a supper and a 
fine program. The pastor and his wife were 
presented with a fine purse of money. At 
the annual congregational meeting the 
pastor’s salary was substantially increased. 

Mrs. Arvilla Johnson, a member of St. 
John’s Church, presented a beautiful 
marble baptismal font in memory of her 
husband and her son Raymond, who died 
in the United States service during the 
World War. This was dedicated in De- 
cember. ‘ 

The church council has taken the lead 
in organizing the men of the congregation 
into “The Christian Yoke Fellows of St. 
John’s Church.” The first meeting the 
Yoke Fellows held was the Father and Son 
banquet January 28, at which the Rev. 
Courtland Miller of Constantine, Mich., 
was the speaker. 

The congregation recently purchased two 
hundred copies of the Common Service 
Book. The formal introduction of the use 
of this book took place on Easter. 


Trenton, N. J. Appropriate rededication 
services were held in Trinity Church, 
Trenton, March 27. Dr. Henry Offermann, 
the Rev. K. Walter Schmitt and the Rev. 
George Wilt testified of God’s gracious 
dealings with His children at two services 
before a large audience. 

During the four months in which exten- 
sive repairs were in progress the congrega- 
tion held services in the parish house, which 
was erected in 1896 and served as a paro- 
chial school until 1916. Then the parochial 
school was abandoned for lack of interest 
and the building was rented by the city 
for school purposes. The city vacated this 
building in 1926. Interest in the church 
work in general was waning. The par- 
sonage was sold to meet current expenses, 
the church was in disrepair, and the con- 
gregation was on the verge of selling out. 

The Rev. J. Matthiesen was elected pas- 


tor. Since his pastorate the school build-_ 


ing has been remodeled into a parish 
house, in which all congregational activ- 


ities are carried on. But hard and de- | 


pressing years came. It was impossible to 
plan for reconstruction of the church build- 
ing until last year when a group of cour- 
ageous workers set to work to gather funds 


so that the church could be restored to its ~ 


former beauty. Success crowned their 
efforts, and the rededication was the result. 

Trinity Church is the mother of Lu- 
theran churches of Trenton and was 
founded in 1849. 


bi 
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The North Carolina Lutheran for March 
1938 is a Home Mission Number. This 
issue is made possible by the hearty co- 
operation of the home mission pastors, 
each telling in his own words the story 
of the mission he serves. These missions 
include Calvary, Morganton, the Rev. 
D. P. Rudisill pastor; Blackwelder Chapel, 
the Rev. J. D. Sheppard, pastor at Kan- 
napolis, supervising the work; Bethany 
Church, Kannapolis; Ascension, Shelby, 
the Rev. J. Frank Davis; Granite Falls, 
the Rev. R. M. Carpenter; Belmont, the 
Rev. Robert F. Shelby, Jr.; St. James, 
Fayetteville, the Rev. Roscoe B. Fisher; 
Trinity, Rocky Mount, the Rev. C. Ross 
Ritchie; Good Hope, Hickory, the Rev. 
Paul L. Miller; St. Mark’s, Asheville, the 
Rev. Ray B. Fisher; Boone, the Rev. J. A. 
Yount; St. Paul’s, Durham, the Rev. Henry 
A. Schroder; St. Luke’s, Monroe, the Rev. 
C. V. Deal; Grace, Hendersonville, the 
Rev. J. Arthur Linn. 


SYNODS 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
be held in the First English Lutheran Church, 
39th St. and Fourth Ave., Sacramento, Calif., 
Poe: Clarence F. Crouser pastor, May 10 
o 12. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion on 
Tuesday at 10.00 A. M. Business sessions daily 
at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Evening services 
at 7.45, with the Ordination Service on Thurs- 
day evening. Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


The ninety-seventh annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of East Pennsyl- 
vania will convene in Zion Church, S. W. Her- 
man, D.D., pastor, Harrisburg, Pa., May 17 to 
19. The president of synod, E. Martin Grove, 
D.D., will preach the synodical sermon Tuesday 
evening, May 17, to be followed by the admin- 
istration of the Lord’s Supper. 

The business sessions of the synod will begin 
Wednesday morning, May 18. 
J. F. Knittle, Sec. 


The Indiana Synod will hold its ninety-first 
annual convention May 9-12 in Grace Church, 
825 W. Marion St., Elkhart, Ind., J. Daniel 
Brosy, D.D., pastor, beginning with The Serv- 
ice and Holy Communion, Monday at 7.45 P. M. 
(E. S. T.). Business sessions daily at 9.00 A. M. 
and 1.30 P. M. The Ordination Service will be 
held Wednesday, May 11, at 7.45 P. M. 

Entertainment on the Harvard Plan will be 
provided all pastors and lay delegates who 
register with the pastor loci on or before May 1. 

G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of Iowa will hold 
its eighty-fourth annual convention May _ 9-11 
in First Lutheran Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
the Rev. Henry Scherer pastor. The first ses- 
sion will be at 4.00 P. M., Monday, May 9, and 
will include sermon and Holy Communion. 

E. A. Piper, Sec. 


The seventieth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Kansas and 
Adjacent States will be held in First Church, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., the Rev. F. H. Bloch 
pastor, May 3 and 4. Service of Holy Com- 
munion will begin promptly at 9.00 A. M., May 
3. The Communion sermon will be preached by 
President Charles A. Puls. 

W. Wilbur Klover, Sec. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will take place for the conduct 
of regular business May 17 and 18, in St. Mark’s 
Church, Coral Ridge, Louisville, Ky., the Rev. 
A. G. Belles pastor. The meeting of the state 
Brotherhood will be held Monday, May 16, pre- 
ceding the sessions of synod. 

David M. Funk, Sec. 


The one hundred nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod_ of 
Maryland will be held in the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Frederick, Md., Amos John 
Traver, D.D., pastor, May 23-25. The synodical 
sermon will be preached by the president, Carl 
C. Rasmussen, D.D., at the opening session 
Monday evening, May 23. ; : 

All candidates for licensure and ordination 
are requested to meet the Examining Commit- 
tee on Monday afternoon, May 23, at 2.00 
o’clock. The journals of the licensed men are 
to be submitted to the Examining Committee. 

The Service of Ordination will be held 
Wednesday evening, May 25. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 
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The Michigan Synod will hold its eighteenth 
annual convention May 9-12, in Trinity Church, 
Westnedge and Cedar Sts., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
the Rev. Claudius E. Jensen pastor, beginning 
with The Service and Holy Communion on 
Monday evening at 8.00 o'clock. 

F. P. Madsen, Sec. 


The Synod in the Midwest of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, formerly the Ger- 
man Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska, 
will hold its forty-ninth annual convention, May 
18-22, in First St. Paul’s Church, Hastings, 
Nebr., F. C. Schmidt, D.D., pastor. Opening 
services 8.00 P. M., Wednesday, May 18. 

A. B. Lentz, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Church of New York 
will hold its tenth annual convention June 13- 
16, in Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., pastor, 
beginning with The Service and Communion, 
Monday, at 8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily 
at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination 
Service, June 15, at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. Reinhold Tappert, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., June 13, at Refor- 
mation Church. Foreign missionaries and can- 
didates for ordination will be entertained if 
application is made before June 1 to Mr. R. H. 
Carroll, Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., 
Rochester, N. Y. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of North Carolina 
will hold its one hundred thirty-fourth annual 
convention June 1-3, in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Rowan County, Frank P. Cauble, Ph.D., pastor, 
beginning with The Service and Communion, 
Wednesday, at 10.30 A. M. F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its eighteenth 
annual convention May 16-19 in Trinity Church, 
215 Tuscarawas St., West, Canton, Ohio, Earl 
Cameron Herman, D.D., pastor, beginning with 
The Service Monday at 3.30 P. M. The first 
pasties session will be held Monday at 7.30 
Pee: 

The Service of Ordination and Holy Com- 
munion, Wednesday, May 18, at 7.30 P. M. 

Joseph W. Frease, Sec. 


The Pittsburgh Synod will meet in First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, Main and Clay Streets, 
Butler, Pa., the Rev. Oscar W. Carlson pastor, 
May 23-27. The Executive Committee and the 
Examining Committee will meet Monday at 
9.00 A. M., E. S. T. Synod will open its ninety- 
sixth convention Monday at 3.00 P. M., E. S. T. 

John J. Myers, Sec. 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod will be held in Grace 
Church, Casper, Wyo., the Rev. Charles S. 
Bream pastor, May 6-9. The opening service 
with sermon and Holy Communion will be held 
at 8.00 P. M., Friday, May 6. 

Albert H. Schnake, Sec. 


The Susquehanna Synod will hold its annual 
convention May 17-19 in Zion Church, Sunbury, 
Pa., Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., pastor. The pres- 
ident of synod, Ira S. Sassaman, D.D., will 
preach the synodical sermon Tuesday at 10.30 
A. M., to be followed by the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper. John F. Harkins, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The spring convention of the Philadelphia 
Conference of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of East Pennsylvania will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Lionville, Pa. the Rev. George D. 
Clarke pastor, Monday, May 2. The sessions 
will begin with the Order of Public Confession 
and Holy Communion at 9.00 A. M., Daylir 
Saving Time. The conference theme, “Our 
Church—Its Activities.” Martin L. Tozer, Sec. 


The Chicago Conference of the Illinois Synod 
will hold the spring meeting in Belmont Park 
Lutheran Church, Chicago, the Rev. W. D. 
Ziegler pastor, Tuesday, May 3. | 

The service will begin at 9.30, with the Com- 
munion sermon, preached by C. E. Paulus, D.D., 
pastor of Woodlawn Emmanuel Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill. George J. Curran, Sec. 


The annual spring convention of the Lan- 
caster Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will be held May 10 at St. Paul’s 
Church, Annville, Pa., the Rev. James Pat- 
terson pastor. Sessions at 10.00 A. M., 1.30 
P. M. and 7.30 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 

Paul J. Henry, Sec. 


The Norristown Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will hold 
ifs convention in Zion Church, East Pikeland 
Township, Pa., the Rev. H. Oscar Schlessman, 
Jr., pastor, Monday, May 9. Opening session, 
930 A. M., with Holy Communion. Afternoon 
session at 2.00 o’clock. H. A. Weaver. Sec. 
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The Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia 


(MT. AIRY) 
Seventy-fifth year begins Sept. 20, 1938 


For catalog and information address: 
FREDERIC W. FRIDAY, Registrar 


SUMMER COTTAGES 
AND APARTMENTS 


WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Attractive Listings—Reasonable Rates. 
G. H. HUPPERT AGENCY 
113 E. Wildwood Avenue, Wildwood, N. J. 


Thinking About Summer Plans? 
Why Not Come To— 


Wittenberg College 


Our Two-Term Summer Session Enables You 
To Take Advantage of Both Summer 
Study and Vacation, or a Full 
Summer of Study. 


Study and Recreation Delightfully Combined. 
FIRST TERM 
JUNE 13 to JULY 16 


SECOND TERM 
JULY 18 to AUGUST 19 


Six Hours’ Credit Each Term. 
REGULAR AND SPECIAL COURSES 


Leading to A.B., B.S. in Education and M.A. 
Degrees. 


Professional courses for school administra- 
tors, supervisors and teachers. 


Model elementary school on the campus for 
practice teaching and observation. 


Courses in the speciai fields including Art, 
Music, Home Economics, and Commercial 
Education. 


Complete program of Physical Education and 
Recreational Activities. 


Teacher placement service. 
Wittenberg is a Standard College of Highest 
Accreditment. 
For bulletin or other information, address 
H. J. ARNOLD 
Director of Summer Session 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


_———_—— 


The annual convention of the Eastern Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New York will 
be held May 3 and 4 in St. Mark’s Church, 
Middleburgh, N. Y., the Rev. Wilson D. Wor- 
man pastor. Opening session 2.00 P. M., May 3, 
with the Holy Communion. All sessions Stand- 
ard Time. D. E. Fritts, Sec. 


The Piedmont Conference of the Synod of 
South Carolina will hold its spring session May 
10 in Holy Trinity Church, Anderson, S. C., the 
Rev. Alton C. Clark pastor. The morning ses- 
sion will begin at 10.30 o’clock, with The Serv- 
ice and Holy Communion. 

Alton C. Clark, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
East Pennsylvania will be held May 4-6 at the 
Seventh Street Lutheran Church, Lebanon, Pa., 
the Rev. E. Allan Chamberlin pastor. Mrs. Ray 
Moyer, 308 South 12th St., is chairman of the 
Credentials Committee. Carrie L. Fehr, Sec. 


The fifty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States will be held at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., May 3 and 4. 

Mrs. E. P. Boersch, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Rocky Mountain Synod 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 101 years of ser- 1938 


vice to the church and clergy 


li, COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


431 EAST. 23ne STREET, NEW. YORK, N.Y. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW - - LIBERAL TERMS 


The Méller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements 
and artistic tone development that should 
be heard to be fully appreciated. 

Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 
Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


EMBROIDERIES. 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


rue Church Furnishings 
IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-BRASS: SILVER q D 


FABRICS + WINDOWS 


PARADISE FALLS 


Cottage for rent during months June, July, 
August, September. Rent, $55.00 for two-week 
periods. All modern conveniences. 

Oscar G. Heyen, 349 Oak Road, Glenside, Pa. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Wanted original poems, songs, for immediate 
consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. M73, Toronto, Can. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Wilson College offers to young women a 
liberal education of the highest quality. It 
has never sought to be a large college, but 
has unceasingly striven to maintain, to- 
gether with its high rank, those amenities 
which come from close association between 
faculty and student. 

Wilson College has a long standing tradi- 
tion of Christian living and Christian service. 


For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 
or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


————S 
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will be held May 6-9 inclusive, at Casper, Wyo., 
the Rev. Charles S. Bream pastor. 
Mrs. H. J. Klemer, Sec. 


The twenty-third biennial convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Ministeriuwm 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will be 
held in Trinity Church, Lancaster, Pa., Aden 


B. MacIntosh, D.D., pastor, and Grace Church, 


Lancaster, A. L. Benner, D.D., pastor, May 17- 
19, opening with the Holy Communion at 2.60 
P. M., May 17, in Trinity Church. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, D.D., will preach the sermon. The 
convention theme is ‘‘Prepare Ye the Way of 
the Lord.”’ Lena R. Repass, Sec. 


The spring meeting of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Philadelphia Conference of 
the Synod of East Pennsylvania will be held 
Thursday, May 12, in Christ Church, Bridgeton, 
N. J., the Rev. J. Oscar Neeb pastor. Sessions 
2.00 and 7.15 P. M. (D. S. T.). Speakers: Miss 
Mae Rohlfs, missionary to China, and the Rev. 
Henry H. Moyer, missionary to India. 

Mrs. Walter D. Guss, Sec. 


The Southern Conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Illinois Synod will 
meet in its seventeenth annual convention April 
28 and 29, at First Church, East St. Louis, II., 
T. B. Hersch, D.D., pastor. 

Mrs. William J. Boatman, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Philadelphia Conferences 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will be held 
Thursday, May 12, in the Church of the Ad- 
vocate, 65th and Wyncote Aves., Philadelphia, 
Pa., the Rev. Malcolm Eichner pastor. Sessions 
at 2.00 P. M. and 7.45 P. M. 

Leona M. Bechtold, Sec. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s and Young Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the West Conference, Pittsburgh Synod, 
will be held Wednesday, May 11, at the First 
English Lutheran Church, Chicora, Pa., the 
Rev. William H. Marburger pastor. 

Mrs. George D. Wolfe, Sec. 


OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Alleghany Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Pennsylvania will be held at 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Clearfield, Pa., 
Tuesday, the seventeenth day of May 1938, at 
4.00 P. M., with Holy Communion, for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1. To consider and take action upon a plan 
of consolidation of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of East Pennsylvania, the Alle- 
ghany Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Susquehanna Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America into the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

2. To authorize the president and secretary 
of the corporation to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings and to do such acts and things as may 
be necessary or advisable in order to con- 
summate said plan of consolidation. 

3. To consider and take action upon a resolu- 
tion to accept the provisions of the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania and the provisions of the Non- 
profit Corporation Law. 

4. To elect officers and to consider and take 
action upon such other and further matters as 
may properly come before the meeting and any 
adjournment or adjournments thereof. 

Ordination Service will be held Wednesday 
evening at 8.00 o’clock. 

George I. Melhorn, Sec. 


Notice is hereby given that the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of West Pennsylvania, being the one hundred 
fourteenth convention, will be held at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Carlisle, Pa., on Tuesday, the 
seventeenth day of May, 1938, at 1.15 P. M. 
for the following purposes: 

1. To consider and take action upon a plan 
of consolidation of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of East Pennsylvania, the Alle- 
ghany Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Susquehanna Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in Arnerica into the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

2. To authorize the president and secretary 
of the corporation to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings and to do such acts and things as may 
be necessary or advisable in order to con- 
summate said plan of consolidation. 

3. To consider and take action upon a resolu- 
tion to accept the provisions of the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania and the provisions of the Non- 
profit Corporation Law. 

4. To elect officers and to consider and take 
action upon such other and further matters as 
may properly come before the meeting and any 
adjournment or adjournments thereof. 

R. R. Gresh, Sec. 


Notice is hereby given that the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Susquehanna Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church in America will be 
held in Zion Church, Sunbury, Pa., Charles B. 
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Foelsch, D.D., pastor, Tuesday, the seventeenth 
day of May, 1938, at 10.30 A. M., for the follow-- 
ing purposes: 

1. To consider and take action upon a plan. 
of consolidation of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of East Pennsylvania, the Alle- 
ghany Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Susquehanna Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America into the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

2. To authorize the president and secretary 
of the corporation to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings and to do such acts and things as may 
be necessary or advisable in order to con- 
summate said plan of consolidation. 

3. To elect officers and to consider and take 
action upon such other and further matters as. 
may properly come before the meeting and any 
adjournment or adjournments thereof. 

John F. Harkins, Sec. 


Notice is hereby given that the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of East Pennsylvania will be held in Zion Lu- 
theran Church, Harrisburg, Pa., S. W. Herman, 
D.D., pastor, Tuesday, the seventeenth day of 
May, 1938, at 3.30 P. M., for the following pur- 
poses: 

1. To consider and take action upon a plan 
of consolidation of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of East Pennsylvania, the Alle- 
ghany Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Susquehanna Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America into the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

2. To authorize the president and secretary 
of the corporation to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings and to do such acts and things as may 
be necessary or advisable in order to con- 
summate said plan of consolidation. 

3. To consider and take action upon a resolu- 
tion to accept the provisions of the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania and the provisions of the Non- 
profit Corporation Law. 2 

4. To elect officers and to consider and take 
action upon such other and further matters as 
may properly come before the meeting and any 
adjournment or adjournments thereof. 

J. F. Knittle, Sec. 


HARTWICK SEMINARY’S RESOLUTIONS 
CONCERNING C. M. JACOBS 


Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God in His 
inscrutable wisdom to call to his eternal re- 
ward, the Rev. Charles M. Jacobs, D.D., LL.D., 
L.H.D., president of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa., and 

Whereas, The Lutheran Theological Seminary 
has lost not only a distinguished president, but 
an outstanding professor, author, educator and 
theologian, and 

Whereas, The United Lutheran Church in 
America has lost one of its most prominent 
churchmen and able representatives in the edu- 
cational work of the church, 

Be it Resolved: 

That we gratefully recognize his sympathetic 
interest in our seminary, his untiring devotion 
to its progress and his Christian courtesy and 
friendship, 

That we highly appreciate his noble. qualities 
of mind and heart by which he endeared him- 
self to all, 

That our seminary has lost a loyal friend, 
a noble son of a noble father, the church an 
able worker, and humanity a lovable and at- 
tractive personality, 

That his increasing devotion to the cause of 
Christian education will always be an inspira- 
tion and an incentive to Christian service and 
an_example of unselfish devotion, 

That we bow in humble submission to the 
will of God, Who knows all things best and 
does all things well, 

That we tender to the bereaved family and 
the seminary our deepest sympathy and com- 
mend them to our merciful Father, Who alone 
is the comfort and the consolation of the sor- 
rowful and the hope of eternal life, 

That a copy of these resolutions be recorded 
upon our minutes, a copy sent to the bereaved 
family, to the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
and to Tae LUTHERAN. 

Hartwick Theological Seminary, 
New York City, New York. 
J. George F. Blaesi, Pres. 


J. P. LEVAN SNYDER 


Inasmuch as Almighty God in His all-wise 
providence, on March 22, has seen fit to re- 
move from our visible presence Mr. J. P. Levan 
Snyder in the midst of a useful life; and 

Whereas Mr. Snyder has been a faithful mem- 
ber of Fourth Lutheran Church, Altoona, P2., 
and at the time of his death was a member vf 
the church council, and always manifested a 
real interest in both the spiritual and material 
welfare of the church; and 

Whereas his devotion to God and his loving 
service to his fellowmen placed him in the high 
esteem of his church and his community. 

Be it resolved, That we record our deep sor- 
row at his departure, but bow in reverent sub- 
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/ 
mission to the will of Him Who doeth all things 
11 


well. 
'’ Resolved, That we render to God our grat- 
tude for the Christian devotion and labor, and 
ne contribution which he made to the King- 
-iom on earth. : 

Resolved, That we express to his bereaved 
coved ones our deep sympathy and commend 
them to God, the unfailing source of comfort 
and strength. 

And be it further resolved that these resolu- 
ions be spread upon the minutes of the churc: 
and that a copy be sent to the sorrowing 
widow. 

Council of Fourth Lutheran Church 
Raymond C. Shindle, Pres. 
R. F. McBurney, Sec. 
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OBITUARY 


L. W. P. Bedenbaugh 


/was born near Haralson, Ga., August 20, 1851, 
and died March 16, 1938. 

He was baptized in infancy and confirmed in 

early youth in Mt. Pilgrim Lutheran Church, 
_daralson, Ga., both rites being performed by 
“he Rev. Jacob Elmore. 
\ November 5, 1872, he was married to Miss 
Martha Tench Thurmond of Senoia, Ga., who 
tied June 22, 1925. To this union were born 
ven children of whom the following survive: 
\W. H. Bedenbaugh, Mrs. J. M. Davis and Mrs. 
2. H. Sullivan of Senoia, Ga.; B. F. Beden- 
}oaugh of East Point, Ga.; and J. G. Beden- 
gaugh, Mrs. J. D. Thomas and Mrs. Fred Sibley 
(of Griffin, Ga. 

Mr. Bedenbaugh was a son of the Rev. Levi 

Bedenbaugh, a Lutheran minister who was 
dorn in Newberry County, S. C., and Mrs. 
‘Barbara Rawls Bedenbaugh, who was a native 
of Lexington County, S. C. 
) He always tried to do his duty in his home, 
n his community and in his church. He held 
dositions of trust and honor in the Mt. Pilgrim 
_uutheran Church, and when the congregation 
ef St. Philip’s Lutheran Church, Senoia, was 
organized in 1911 he became one of the charter 
members, was appointed a member of the 
-3uilding Committee and was elected an officer 
of the church council, which office he held until 
ihe time of his death. He had been the faithful 
and efficient secretary and treasurer of the con- 
Zregation almost from the time of its organiza- 
“tion, and never hesitated to ask for funds for 
‘the Lord’s work and always paid all obligations 
“as promptly as possible. Although he was so 
Heaf that he could hear neither the service nor 
the sermon, he always attended services 1n his 
church as long as he was able, and participated 
mn every way possible. 

Having no regular pastor, and according to 
yn oft-repeated request by him, his funeral 
“services were conducted by a former pastor, 
the Rev. J. B. Harman of Newberry, S. C., in 
St. Philip’s Church and the remains were laid 
‘so rest in the Senoia Cemetery. J.B. Harman. 


Mrs. Laura Kissell 


widely known and respected by all. 

Laura Seitsinger Kissell was born November 
i, 1858, at Tipton, Iowa, one of a family of six. 
“About one hundred years ago her parents set- 
led in Iowa, being among the many who 
nigrated from Pennsylvania, and she spent her 
carly life five miles west of Tipton. October 7, 
| 877, she was united in marriage with George 
{N. Orton, a railroad employee for the North- 
'yvestern Railroad. To this union were born two 
)‘hildren, Edgar and Charles. Her husband died 
n 1905 and her son Edgar in 1912. 

October 25, 1909, she married the Rev. A. J. 
, Sissell, former pastor of the Tipton Lutheran 

Shurch. After supplying a parish at Wichita, 
_San., for three years, they returned to Fernold, 
-owa, where they labored for six years. When 
ie retired from active service in 1915 they re- 
urned to their old home in Tipton, where her 
1usband died March 9, 1924. 

Mrs. Kissell is survived by her son Charles 
»f Chicago, Ill., a grandson, and two sisters. 

She was a staunch supporter of the Lutheran 
Shurch and Sundays found her in her cus- 
omary place at church. Services were con- 
lucted from the Lutheran Church, Tipton, 
March 28, by the Rev. Max B. Pinkert, and in- 
erment took place in the Masonic Cemetery 

vest of Tipton. 

{ “Servant of God, well done, 
Thy glorious warfare passed; 

The battle fought, the victory won, 
And thou art crowned at last.” 


Mrs. Eliza Lineberger 


Mrs. Catharine Eliza Rhodes Lineberger, 
vidow of J. F. Lineberger, passed away April 7 
it her home near Philadelphia Lutheran Church, 
North Carolina. On June 2 she would have 
selebrated her ninety-fourth birthday. 

Mrs. Lineberger was born in Gaston County, 
YN. C., a daughter of the late Caleb and Mvra 
_2%hodes. She was confirmed in Philadelphia 
' Shurch in girlhood, later transferring her mem- 
ership to St. Paul’s Church. Her whole life 
Was spent in the community where she was 
sorn. She married J. F. Lineberger in 1868, 
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and to this union were born eight children: 
C. F. Lineberger of near Hickory, Mrs. C. CU. 
Pasour, Mrs. W. Best, Mrs. P. I. Thornburg, 
C. W. Lineberger, D. E. Lineberger, Miss Hester 
Lineberger, and James G. Lineberger, all of 
Gaston County. Also surviving are a brother, 
C. W. Rhodes of Lincolnton; a sister, Mrs. Ss. fs 
Smyer of Lincoln County; and a_ half-sister, 
Mrs. Clarence Ikard of Catawaba_ County; 
twenty-seven grandchildren and fifty-three 
great-grandchildren. ; 

The funeral service was held April 9 at St. 
Paul’s Church, Hardin, N. C. The Rev. F. M. 
Speagle officiated, assisted by the Rev. A. R. 
Beck of Newton and the Rev. H. P. Barringer 
of Crouse. 


Mrs. Anna E. Weicksel 


widow of the late Rev. Luther Melanchthon 
Conrad Weicksel, passed away March 8, at the 
home of her son, H. M. B. Weicksel, Renovo, 
Pa. Death was caused by hardening of the 
arteries and complications due to advanced age. 

Mrs. Weicksel was one of Renovo’s best loved 
women. She was born at LaGrange, Ind., April 
12, 1861, a daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Morgan Butler. 

Most of her youth was spent in Goshen, Ind 
There she was married to the Rev. L. ac 
Weicksel, then pastor of Zion Lutheran Church 
in Renovo, Pa., July 17, 1890, and came with 
her husband to Renovo shortly afterward. 

They lived in the parsonage adjoining the 
church from the time it was built, in 1891, until 
the retirement of the Rev. Mr. Weicksel in 1928. 
Pastor Weicksel died September 3, 1929. 

Mrs. Weicksel’s funeral was held March 11. 
The services were in charge of the Rev. Donald 
R. Poole, pastor-elect of Zion Church, and _ the 
Rev. Carl F. Eliason, pastor of St. John’s 
Church. D. R. Poole. 


POEMS SOUGHT 


The committee which has in charge the 
issuing of a volume of religious and aesthetic 
poetry of Lutheran authorship have extended 
the time for contributions until June 1, 1938. 

The American Literary Association, through 
its official organ, the American Poetry Mag- 
azine, of which Clara Catherine Prince, a Lu- 
theran writer, is editor, offers the following 
prizes to those who contribute to our anthology. 

First prize, five volumes of poetry. 

Second prize, an anthology published by the 
American Poetry Magazine. 

Five additional prizes, each consisting of a 
year’s subscription to the American Poetry 
Magazine. 

Poems submitted may have as themes the 
great events in the life of Christ, such as His 
Transfiguration, Triumphal Entry, Ascension, 
Pentecost. Other religious, moral and aesthetic 
themes are welcomed. As more than six hun- 
dred poems have already been offered, of which 
two hundred have been chosen, a high standard 
of poetic excellence is hoped for in those yet 
to be contributed. 

Contributions may be sent to any member of 
the committee. 

Harry T. Domer, Attorney-at-Law, 
1745 Que St., Washington, D. C. 
W. H. Greever, D.D., : 
39 East 35th St., New York, N. Y. 
W. H. Bruce Carney, D.D., Ph.D., 
120 Townsend Ave., Stapleton, S. I., N. Y. 


By Lloyd SWIFT EXPRESSES 


FRANCE BREMEN 
GERMANY EUROPA 
@ COLUMBUS 


Rates, according to Ship and Port, start at 
TOURIST $120.50 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE ° 
NEW YORK 


31 


IRELAND ADDED 


HAHSA 
uoyo-s. s. BERLIN 


THIRD $91 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


669 Fifth Ave. 
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VACATION IN THIS VISTA OF BEAUTY 


Ten miles north of Stroudsburg, Penna., on 
Route 90. An ideal place to spend a restful and 
Invigorating vacation in a Christian environment, 


NESTLEDOWN INN anp LODGES 
OPEN FROM MAY 1st. TO OCT. 1st. 

Homelike atmosphere. Rates reasonable. Only 
the best food and delicious coffee served in dining 
room and coffee shop. Pure artesian well water. 

Enjoy the beautiful pine grove at the Falls. 
Walk and hike in nature’s glories which prove 
interesting and healthful. Delightful drives over 
excellent roads, through lovely scenery. 

Bathing, tennis, golf, quoits, outdoor shuffie- 
boards, horseback riding, fishing and _ hunting 
in season. Lectures, movies and socials. 


PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 
growing more popular every year, opens 
July 2. Ages 8 to 16. Send for literature. 


COTTAGES FOR RENT and FOR SALE 


furnished, running water, bath, electricity. 
Address all communications to 
PARADISE FALLS LUTHERAN ASS’N. 


Paradise Falls, Cresco P. O., Pa. 
Erwin W. Moyer, Manager. 


DONG FURNITURE CO 


MAKERS OF FINE CHURCH U@DUORK 


50€ 42no$0 
News Yor’ 


1505 RACE ST 
PRILA-"PA 


-Peuss: Chancek FURNITURE: Fons: 
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A Gift for the Seminary Graduate | 


PRIVATE COMMUNION SET No. A — Standard Size 


Greatly improved in style and now the most attractive and serviceable standard size plated set ever offered. Non-tarnishable Rhodium 
plating on hard metal, with all pieces gold lined. Includes a non-seeping flagon (31% oz. capacity), choice of chalice or individual cup holder 
(with six glass cups), choice of regular size host-box (14 water capacity) or extra size host box (33 wafer capacity), a paten, a_ specially 
designed spoon (for administering to those too ill to raise the head), and a durably constructed case lined with purple velvet and covered 


with Morocco grained Keratol (simulated leather). (With Real Leather Case, $1.00 additional; With Extra Size Leather Case—containing addi- 
tional compartment—$2.50 extra.) 


Individual Cup Rack Style Showing 


Chalice Style Showing Regular 
Extra Size Host Box 


Size Host Box. 


With With 

RHODIUM PLATED NICKEL SILVER SET Regular Size Extra Size 

No. Host Box Host Box 

A-2—COMPLETE including Keratol Case, Flagon, Host Box, Paten, Spoon, Chalice or Individual Cup Rack 

Crit (Six 1AGSES). cscteersscececqesarsseespeesossesbestoncconsescesteapneeere ected duaranosboneeeedasernnerescecgegezatnnorragcerconssotesi aernccy etnias aae cae $22.50 $23.50 

A-3—As No. A-2,’ but with Spoor omitted eeececcesescccscsrssnereessssneesesssecescen sccecnegersectnrssnstesreccceccsaneanansasscesstsctsasesiiegessssessssasSessias 20.00 21.00 
With With 

RHODIUM PLATED STERLING SILVER SET* Regular Size Extra Size 

No. Host Box Host Box 
A-2—COMPLETE with Chalice ...---sssssssssssssensssseesssusceceessanescceeesmannnsseccsannsee sentestessnenterecsovnstecearesuusnnenccarnutnnncesesssaninteisseanesseaeanessiss $53.00 $57.00 
A-2R—COMPLETE with Individual Cup Rack* substituted. for) Chalice yee arncscscssce ee ae 45.00 49.00 
50.00 54.00 


A-3—As No. A-2 but with Spoon omitted scenes cunumnanneansssnrsessnsnesnansepeeenscenenennennnensensness ae 
A-3R—As No. A-2R but with Individual Cup Rack* substituted fo- Chalice and Spoon omitted «0... 42.00 46.00 

Any of the pieces from these sets may be purchased separately. Prices on application. 

* Sterling Silver pieces are all ornamented either with engraved cross or I H S symbol, except extra-size host box. The cup holder is 
furnished only in Rhodium plated Nickel-Silver as Sterling Silver would not serve for this purpose. "In the Sterling Silver sets, a sterling 
silver mounted glass cruet (of half the capacity) can be substituted for the sterling flagon at $16.00 less. 

TRANSPORTATION EXTRA. 


Pocket-Size SICK COMMUNION SETS No. G and No. G-I 


_These two inexpensive small-size sets are now offered in greatly improved form. The metal pieces are all made of non-tarnishing 
Rhodium plated nickel-silver. The construction of the flagon is the best that has been devised to prevent seeping. The containers have a 
capacity sufficient to commune from eight to ten persons. 


The only difference in the two styles is that the No. G Style provides a chalice 
whereas the No. G-I Style has an individual cup holder with three glasses, with neces- 
sary change in the structure of the cases. 


Small enough to carry in a 
roomy pocket, yet complete in 
every detail and ready for im- 
mediate use. 


Churchly in appearance and put 
up in an attractive upright 
wooden case, covered either with 
morocco grained paper (Black), 
Keratol (Imitation Leather), or 


SiO NOG Leather. 

; yle No. Style No. G-I 

With Black Case, $9.00. With Imitation Leather (Keratol) 

With Leather, Case, vit 0. Case, $11.00 

Size, 214 x 414 x 4 inches. ith , Uv. 
TRANSPORTATION EXTRA. Size Fee. S sunchens 
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